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For the Companion. 
POOR MATTY KILBURN. 

In Walpole, N. H., there is a very ancient tree, 
which is an object of interest to visitors, for 
there is a sorrowful tale connected with it. 

Long ago, when the settlers lived in fear of 
the Indians, who often came down the river to 
nob and kill, a fort was built near the town, and 
there the people hurried for protection the mo- 
ment an alarm was given. 

Between this fort and the town stands the old 
tree, which was a vigorous young oak at the 
time the story begins. 

For a long while the settlers had been at peace, 
and began to think that the Ingians would never 
come again, for their last repulse had been a 
most disastrous one. 

Butone autumn day, when the men were busy 
harvesting in the fields, a boy, who had been 
fishing, came flying home, pale and frightened, 
to report that the Indians were coming in a 
whole fleet of canoes, paddling down the “long 
river of pines,” as they called the Connecticut. 

Then the panic began, and all hurried to the 
fort, taking their women and children, their cat- 
tle, and as much of their precious harvest as 
they could gather in that short time. 

The inmates of a few solitary houses on the 
outskirts af the town were left to their fate, for 
there was no time to warn them, except by the 
hell. 

Some of the women fled to the fort, leaving 
the men who were away in the fields, or on the 
hills, to defend themselves, as they knew how. 

Some hid in the woods, fearing to try to reach 
the fort, for the canoes were very near now, and 
the keen-eyed savages could see the fugitives. 

In one of these lonely houses lived John Kil- 
burn and his twelve-year old daughter Matty, 
who kept house for him like a notable little wom- 
an as she was. 

On that sad day John was looking after his 
sheep at the foot of Fall Mountain, and Matty 
alone at home. He.did/not hear the bell, but he 
saw the Indians; thought of his dear little girl 
allalone in the solitary house, and leaving his 
sheep to their fate, he ran home through by- 
ways, hoping to reach the settlement before the 
fight began. He knew it would be a bloody one, 
for the revengeful Indians had not forgotten 
their last defeat, and had turned out in full force 
todestroy their conquerors. 

They were already on shore, when John Kil- 
bum, breathless and exhausted, reached his 
house to find brave little Matty preparing to 
defend herself, with his gun in her hand and the 
dogs at her side. 

“Why didn’t you run to the fort, child?” he 
Panted, as she let him in. 

“Iwaited for you; I knew you’d come, and 
tow we'll go together,”’ she said, showing hith 
her pockets full of the few precious things they 
owned ; a little money, her mother’s gold beads, 
thesilver spoons and the queer, big watch, which 
her father only wore on Sundays. 

Away they ran, leaving the dogs behind, lest 
they should betray them. 

it was not far, but when they reached the hill 

Jay between them and the fort, they saw 
— too late to get in, for the fight had 


Glaneing back, they also saw that retreat was 
“ut of, for some ef the Indians were already 
‘hulking about their house. 

n Kilburn was a brave man, but he trem- 
a8 he stood there among the bushes, so 
me 8 in the midst of his relentless enemies. 

* trembled not for himself, but for the little 
titiwho clung to him, full of faith that he could 
“we her from every danger. 

Ashout from the hills made him look up te 
“ta party of settlers, armed with sickles, scythes 
— charging down upon the Indians, in- 

ton fighting their way into the fort. 

Ifhe was alone, John could join them and do 
$d service with his gun; but Matty could do 
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He thoughta minute, then swung himself up 
into the oak under which they had paused. 
Leaning down, he drew the child after him, and 
without a word let her carefully down into a 
deep hollow, made by the breaking of a great 
limb struck by lightning some years before. 
The tree had decayed inwardly, while out- 
wardly it looked hale and strong, for young 
shoots had sprung up round the broken place, 
and hid the hole with thick green branches. 
“Aren’t you coming, too, father?” asked Mat- 
ty, looking up from her dark hiding place. 
“No, dear, I’m going to fight; you are safe 
here; no one knows of the hole but me. Stay 
quict fill I come for you. Keep a good heart, 
my lass, and trust to father,” answered John, 
leaning down to kiss the brave little face that 
looked at him from the green gloom. . 
Matty let him go without a word; for those 
perilous times taught stern lessons even to the 
children. She sat quite still, said her prayers 
with all her heart, and waited patiently for fa- 
ther. 

All that afternoon and night shots rang from 
fort and forest, flames rose from the lonely 
farm-houses, and blood flowed. But by dawn 
the fight was over, and the Indians slunk away, 
defeated. 

John Kilburn was mortally wounded, and 
only reached the fort to die, trying vainly to tell 
something which kept him from departing in 
peace. 

No one understood his broken words, his im- 
ploring looks and feeble gestures toward the 
hill. 

They thought he tried to tell them that Mat- 
ty was carried off by the Indians; and he died 
with his secret fear darkening his last hour. 

For many days no one ventured to leave the 
fort, fearing to be surprised by the Indians, so 
poor Matty’s cries were unheard; and when at 
last the men ventured to return to their work, 
all was still under the oak, and the rustling 
leaves could not tell them of the pale little face 
lying dead in the green gloom. 


down in the dark. 


He could not reach it, but told his father he 


had found buried money. 


she had been carried away. 





‘thing, and would only impede hi 
pede his steps and 
“adanger herself, 


ble was now explained. 





A long while after that last fight, a boy, hunt- 
ing for a lost arrow, climbed the tree, discov- 
ered the hole, and saw something shining far 


The man went, and discovered not only gold 
and silver, but little bones, which none could 
doubt had once been Matty Kilburn’s, for the 
treasures that could not save her life, proved 
who she was, and contradicted the belief that 


Many tears were shed over the remains of the 
once pretty, well-beloved child, and they were 
buried beside John Kilburn, whose dying trou- 


The old tree still stands, broken, bare and sol- 
itary, but no one cuts it down, and children as 
they pass it, look up with sad eyes, saying, piti- 
fully,— 
“Poor little Matty Kilburn!” 
—_—_—_—_+os——_____——_ 
For the Companion. 

LAZY AND INDEPENDENT. 
One morning Mr. Tompkins said to his son 
Stephen,— 
“Last night I saw my friend, Mr. Yonkers, 
and he asked if I knew any young man I could 
recommend to him as clerk. I knew what he 
meant when he asked me. He knows that I 
have been through that mill, and that I under- 
stand what is meant by a good clerk. Iam go- 
ing to recommend you to him, Stephen.” 
Young Stephen was not a little startled by 
this statement. He looked up suddenly. His 
surprise was very evident. 
“If you go, you go of course to serve him, to 
look after his interests,” resumed the father. I 
shall say to him that you are inexperienced, but 
that you are willing and anxious to learn. And 
I fegl, my son, as if I were entrusting my honor 
to your hands. Mr. Yonkers must not be made 
to feel that I have thought of his establishment 
as anursery, where my boy is to be trained— 
it is a place of business, where he is to serve.” 
“Don’t do it, father,” said Stephen; “don’t 
say that I have your honor in my hands.” 
“IT say it because it is the truth, and I feel it. 
You are fifteen years old. I do not believe that 
you will prove a disgrace to your house. If he 
, will take you, you must go. And to-day, if it 
suits him.” 
But it would have been better if Mr. Tomp- 
kins, having come to this conclusion, had taken 
his son with him down to Yonkers’ establish- 
ment. He did not, and Stephen’s mother found 
him an hour afterwards, dejected, miserable, and 
in tears! Think of that, Mr. Fifteen! 

She must now be the consoler. And so the 
youth went into Mr. Yonkers’ service with the 
understanding that if he did not like the em- 
ployment his parents would find some other oc- 
cupation for him—there was a loophole of es- 
cape. 

For a fellow like Stephen this was very unfor- 
tunate. The knowledge acted upon him as dis- 
astrously as knowledge of this kind will always 
act on characters not nobly trained to righteous 
action in the sphere they may be called to oc- 
cupy. 

Mr. Yonkers was a sandy-haired, keen-eyed, 
vigilant man of business. He looked after every 
one of his interests, knowing that he should be 
best served if he served himself, and he found 
himself in exactly the position which Mr. Tomp- 


His shop was not a nursery; but here wasa 
great baby, having the stature of a man, on his 
hands. Yet on various occasions when Stephen 
vexed him by carelessness, insolence, indiffer- 
ence and inattention, he exhibited a wonderful 
patience and clemency, because the boy was the 
son of his life-long friend. 

In less than a fortnight Stephen was ready 
with his complaints, but his father said,— 

“Tt may all be as you say; but let me hear 


what Mr. Yonkers has to say now about you.” 


Mr. Yonkers said the best he could; but by 
the way he said it, Mr. Tompkins knew that the 
“nursery business” had proved already almost 
too much for the merchant. 

The next time he heard Stephen grumbling, 
it was about his employer’s “picayune style of 
doing business,’”’ and he rebuked him in this 
wise: 

“The trouble is, Stephen, work is work, and 
you are lazy. If there is any thing to be done 
you find ita nuisance. Understand that you 
have got to climb to the topmast. If you want 
to get there you must mind all the ropes, or you 
may be flat on your back on the deck. My son, 
look out.” 

But his mother said, as if she sympathized 
with him for having such an employer, “Put up 
with it, Stephen. Make the best of it. It’s a 
long lane that hasn’t a turn.” 

That selfish boy was worrying the life of the 
sick woman out of her by his complaints. But 
he would never know it. If he clouded every 
day of her life-by his grumbling discontent, he 
would never know it. 

One day, late in the autumn, after a heavy 
frost, a high wind arose, and the trees around 
the corner opposite were robbed of their leaves, 
and the homeless, perishing things huddled, 
without the least hesitation, about Mr. Yonkers’ 
steps, as if they weren’t in the least afraid of 
Yonkers. 

The pavement had been swept off in the morn- 
ing when the shop was opened, but half an hour 
afterward there were scraps of dirty newspaper, 
and straws and leaves around the corner of the 
steps and across the walk, as if nobody had 
looked out of the door or window of the variety 
store that morning. 

But Mr. Yonkers had. He and Stephen were 
alone in the store. Few customers came in, for 
the gale was such that no persons, except such 
as were compelled to do so, ventured out of 
doors. 

“Take the broom, man,” said he to Stephen, 
“take your broom and brush off the sidewalk. 
Folks outside will think we are bad housekeep- 
ers. I wouldn’t wonder if that was what hin- 
dered customers from coming in.” 

Stephen looked at his employer, who spoke in 
his usual brisk, cheery way, as if he doubted 
whether he could mean what he said. Then he 
answered,— 

“TI swept it off clean this morning, sir.” 

“But you see we’ve got the wind against us 
in strong opposition; so be spry.” Though Mr. 
Yonkers spoke kindly, he fixed a very penetrat- 
ing gaze on Stephen, as if he were for the last 
time making up his mind about his clerk. 

Stephen obeyed, because he perceived that he 
had really received an order; but he went with- 
out alacrity, and when he came back he was 
foolish enough to allow himself to say,— 

“We might as well give up competition in that 
kind of business, sir. We sha’n’t make any 
thing by it.” 

“O, that isn’t proved yet,” replied the master; 
and he lowered his spectacles and went on read- 
ing. 

Towards three o’clock it began to rain, and 
looking out of his shop windows again, the old 
gentleman said,— 

“Now’s your chance, Stephen! The rain will 
dampen the ardor of those leaves, and once off 
they'll stay off.” 

But Stephen had already formed his resolu- 
tion in regard to that business. 








kins said he would not consent to hold. 


“Let it rain till they get soaked,” said he, “then 
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they’ll stop their gadding, I guess;” and he 
went on packing the boxes uporfThe shelves, for 
Mr. Yonkers had been turning the stormy day 
to good account by taking an inventory of some 
of his stock. 

The old gentleman had not distinctly heard 
Stephen’s reply, but he saw what he was doing, 
and after waiting a few moments to ascertain 
whether his directions were really not going to 
be complied with, he crossed the shop, took the 
broom from its nail, and walked slowly towards 
the door. 

Stephen saw him do it—knew what the action 
meant, and might have intercepted Mr. Yonkers, 
and thus have won, at this late moment, a smile 
out of his father’s friend by his late repentance; 
but his stubbornness had got the better of him, 
and he quietly continued his work. 

Mr. Yonkers eame back in a few moments and 
sat down by the stove. 

“Stephen,” said he, after a brief silence, which 
he had spent in a calm consideration of the state 
of affairs, “have you finished that job?” 

“Yos, sir, nearly.” 

“You can go home, then. There won’t be any 
more customers in to-night. I will shut up the 
shop myself, and you needn’t come back in the 
morning. I don’t want any body to werk for 
me who knows so much more about business 
thanI do. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Stephen, promptly; and he 
thought that was a capital answer to make. 

But when Stephen told his father what had 
happened, and with no little indignation—for 
his mother, to whom he had already told hew he 
came to be dismissed, had said it was very 
strange conduct, very strange conduct, indeed, 
on the part of a man of Mr. Yonkers’ age—Mr. 
Tompkins said,— 

“Yonkers was right, and you were wrong. 
You will always be wrong, Stephen, till you see 
that if your master had told you to sweep that 
walk off seventy times that day, it was your 
business to do it. The worst of it is, you are un- 
willing to be taught, and you don’t know how 
to obey. I told you that my honor was in your 
hands when you went to Mr. Yonkers’. I feel 
that Lam humiliated You have wronged me, 
Stephen.” 

The boy hung his head. At the first oppor- 
tunity he slunk out of the room, and tried to 
keep out of his father’s sight for days after—but 
it is a question whether his experience availed 
him any thing, for his father and mother are 
still wondering what they shall do with him. 

Would you not suppose that his own sense of 
right and justice would discipline him so well 
that he would not need the world’s tremendous 
discipline? 

Happy would it be for him ifit were so; for 
that tremendous discipline he will certainly re- 
ceive. 
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For the Companion. 


OLD THERESE, THE RAG-PICKER. 


I saw this woman first, one night when I was 
going about among the ‘misery-stricken people 
who live in the Five Points of New York—a 
dreary, dismal, dirty, tumble-down quarter of 
the town, where every body is very poor and al- 
most every body is very bad. 

“Old Therese,” as every body called her, was, 
apparently, a woman of sixty years—dried up, 
wrinkled, weazen, decrepit—who wandered about 
the streets all day long—beginning before day- 
light in @ec morning, and ending late at night— 
with her hook and her bag, gathering rags, bits 
of paper and old metal from the gutters. 

These things she sold at places where they 
are bought in New York, and carefully hoarded 
her money. 

“She’s a rigler ould miser,” said one of her ac- 
quaintances. “It’s my belafe she’s got more than 
a hundned dollars hid away about her clothes. 
Some night she’ll be murthered fer it, I’m think- 
im 

I found myself studying this curious creature 
with deep interest. 

One day I met her in Nassau Street, with her 
bag on a step, resting a moment before starting 
off to sell the contents. I gave her a few cents 
and a kind word—which together had the effect 
of loosening her tongue. 

“They say you are a miser, Therese,” I said. 

“Dey not know,” said she. 

“But you must have a good deal of money 
hoarded away by this time.” 

“No, [hoard nothing. As fast as I git ten 
dollar, he go to Italy. Ihave someting dere;” 
and a gleam of happiness glowed in her little 
black eyes. ad 

“Something?” I said, inquiringly. 

“I tell you. You tink me old voman. All 
tink me so. Itis not. Iam young. I’m not 
thirty year old, yet. I have been struck once 


That make me look old at once. I was beauti- 
ful before—now I am ugly. 

“But I have someting in Italy. Two leetle 
children. Ha, ha! Dey sall be gentilmen. I 
am educate dem in de school. Iam send my 
money dere every time it is ten dollar. Dey 
know not where dere mudder lif all that while; 
and when they are two fine young gentilmen, 
then Therese go back to her country and lif hap- 
py with her two brave sons. 

“Tt is not so much to be rich in Italy, sare. I 
sall have plenty money to be lady in Italy—and 
all dat time when I am poke in de gutter all 
day, and sleep in de dirt on my rags at night, I 
am thinking of my beautiful, my brave, my two 
fine boy, whom I love so dear in my heart, and 
for whom I lif and work in de dirt.” 

And “old Therese”—no longer old, no longer 
uninteresting in my eyes—tottered away with 
the halo of a mother’s love upon her head. 





For the Companion. 
AUNT LIL. 

Aunt Lil was a splendid specimen of woman- 
hood, of African descent. Tall beyond the av- 
erage height of women, finely proportioned, ma- 
jestic in manner, noble in feature, she univer- 
sally attracted the attention of all who met her, 
and her friendship once won, it was impossible 
to offend her. 
Aunt Lil was ready on all occasions—parties, 
weddings, funerals. No duty came amiss to 
her. Every thing that she undertook was done 
properly and in order. 
And yet Aunt Lil was quite independent. 
She had always been saying and industrious, 
had bought her a neat little home, and took 
good care of her earnings. I have no doubt she 
gave away a great deal among her own people. 
Sometimes when she came to the house to 
sew—she was a famous seamstress—I would 
creep up to her little room, and sit with wide 
open eyes and ears, at her feet, while she told 
me story after story of plantation life. Of course 
I was most interested if she talked about chil- 
dren. 
“Well, ycu see’, miss,” she said to me, one 
day, “you’s auers ’peared mighty beknown to 
me, chile, ’cause you ’sembles two little sisters 
ole mars brought home one day. ’Twas when I 
lived at Mossbrook, long o’ Peggy, who run 
away an’ got tore by de dogs. , 
“ ‘Peggy,’ says I, ‘you jus’ wait God’s provi- 
dence. I sees the time a-comin’ when we'll be 
free, an’ not of ourselfs. Don’t go runnin’ into 
danger, chile,’ says I, ‘’cause, though our prin- 
ciples is right, we’s mighty weak individally ;’ 
but go she would.” 

“And the dogs really hunted her?” 

“Yes, chile, driv by a worse than bloodhound 
—ole mars’ son. Seems if he took de greatest de- 
light tearing after poor black people, an’ he 
never stopped de dogs; deed, chile, didn’t he.” 

“But did she die?” 

“Course she did, chile. I see her do dat, my- 
self. And de las’ prayer she ever breathe was, 
‘Lord, forgive my enemies, ’specially Mars Char- 
ley.’ Well, I dunno as I could a-did dat—but 
de Lord gives us grace, curusly, when we needs 
it.”” 

“And what became of him?” 

“Mars Charley? Well, he were killed, an’ 
laid on de field till dey couldn’t a-knowed him, 
only by de rings he had on an’ some papers. 
I’s tole dat some of the poor souls lay dar, liv- 
in’ an’ breathin’ for days. Mebby he did; can’t 
tell.” 

“Poor Peggy! Perhaps he thought of her in 
that terrible time.” 

“Lord knows, chile, but I wouldn’t wanted 
her blood on my soul. Dar’s dretful rebelations 
to be made in dat world, honey,” with a solemn 
shake of the head. 

“But what two little sisters do I resemble, 
Aunt Lil? Were they slaves?” 

“I spects dey was, honey, though ’twant nev- 
er quite known for sartin. Pore li:tle souls, dey 
was brought from some place whar dey’d been 
to boardin’-school, and took by ole mars right 
into de family; but dey pined so, ’twas pitiful 
to see. 

“Old miss, she never seemed to take to ’em, 
an’ de res’ of de slaves allers seemed to spect, 
an’ treated ’em sort 0’ light. 

“But ole mars was allers kind to ’em, an’ got 
7em beautiful dresses, an’ they went to board- 
in’-school. But it didn’t seem to do no kind 0’ 
good. They’d pine away an’ look paler every 
time they come home to de vacation. One day 
I hard ’em talkin’, an’ I was workin’ in de nex’ 
room. Says one,— 

“Whar do you s’pose poor mamma is?’ 

“Dead, I hope,’ says she that was Miss 
Georgie. 

“<O, Georgie!’ cried Miss Carline. 





with the lightning—you know—the lightning: 


she is dead long ago. O, Georgie, think of our 
mamma soldasaslave!’ And then—Lord grant 
I never hears no more such sobbin’, and sighin’, 
an’ weepin’, long as I live. 

‘Well, Miss Carline an’ Miss Georgie was 
both drownded in de river. Never likes to talk 
*bout dat, chile; but sometimes I s’pects dread- 
ful things—can’t help it,”’ she added, folding up 
her work. 

“T’s breathin’ de Lord’s air o’ freedom, now,” 
she would exclaim, sometimes, taking a deep 
inspiration. ‘‘O, seems if I wanted todo some 
great work for Him; but I s’pose when I’s doin’ 
my duties @ithful, it’s all He asks of old Aunt 
Lil.” 

One day my mother lost a large sum of mon- 
ey, and Aunt Lil happened to come in while she 
was telling about it. 

“Tt does seem,” said mother, “as if I could 
better have lost that money any other time. I 
declare, I’ve been inconsolable ever since.” 
“How long’s dat?” asked Aunt Lil. 

“Why, since yesterday morning.” 

‘Immortal bein’s oughtn’t never be inconso- 
lable more’n ten minutes to a time, honey,” said 
Aunt Lil, so impressively that it upset my moth- 
er’s sorrowful gravity. 

But she concluded that there was good philos- 
ophy in the speech, and gave up mourning. 
ALMA. 
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THE FOX AND THE MASE. 


A fox walked round a toyman’s shop,— 
How he came there, fn do not ask, 
But soon he made a sudden stop, 
To look and wonder at a mask. 


The mask was beautiful and fair, 
A perfect mask as e’er was made, 
And which a lady meant to wear 
At the ensuing masquerade. 





He turned it round with much surprise, 
To find it prove so light and thin; 

“How strange!’”’ astonished Reynard cries; 
“Here’s mouth and nose, and eyes and chin, 


“And cheeks and lips extremely pretty ; 
And yet one thing there still remains 
To make it perfect ;—what a pit: 
So fine a head should have no brains!’ 


Thus to some boy or maiden pretty, 
Who to get aomg-y by no pains, 
May we exclaim: “Ah! what a pity 


So fine a head should have no brains!” 





For the Companion. 
IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward 8, Ellis, 
CHAPTER II.—A New HoME. 

Almost chilled to death, Albert clung to the 
tree and continued f float with the stream. 

His situation was any thing but comfortable, 
but the exposures of border life had given him 
great ruggedness and vitality, and he could’ en- 
dure the wet and the chill much longer than or- 
dinary boys of his age. 

He heard nothing more of the Indians. They 
had evidently given up their search as fruitless. 

Almost discouraged, seeing no indications of 
land on cither side, and fearing to make an at- 
tempt to reach the shore, lest it should be so 
far away that he would become exhausted be- 
fore reaching it, he floated on. 

The drizzling rain ceased. The clouds became 
thinner, and the poor boy hoped that day was 
breaking. 

Just then a faint rumbling sound reached his 
ears. It wasn’t wind, but was dull and heavy, 
and scemed to increase. 

What could it be? It filled the whole air 
with a dead, muffled noise. He drifted on. 
Seon it became mow distinct. He now recog- 
nized the roar of falling water, and remembered 
that when he and his father were searching for 
a suitable spot on which to build the cabin, 
they had passed, on the Wahconta River, a 
series of rapids whose grandeur and fury, as the 
waters rolled over high and massive rocks, had 
deeply impressed them. ' 

Not until he heard this sound did Albert’s 
new danger flash upon him. He was surprised 
that he had not thought of it before. He saw 
now, that in an hour or so he would be drifting 
helplessly on the fierce rapids, unless he could 
extricate himself from his peril. 

Tow was he to reach the shore? He was al- 
most exhausted. Hope was not gone, but he 
had lost determination. The prospect of escape 
with life seemed very slight. The river had 
swelled to such an extent, that he did not know 
but that a mile intervened between him and 
land. He could not swim that distance. He 
was shivering, and chilled to the very vitals, 
and he knew that his strength must soon give 
out. 

The noise of the falls increased rapidly. There 
owas nothing else to do,—his only chance for 
life was to endeavor to swim ashore. Sum- 
moning all his resolution, and shivering so that 





“Yes, I hope she died on the way. I hope 





body was convulsed with the cold, he pushed off 
from the tree. 

The current bore him along, but he struck 
out as vigorously as exhaustion would permit. 
On, on, on he swam, with slow, wearied strokes, 
The light in the sky gradually increased, and 
then, when he had almost given up hope, he saw, 
just before him, the dim outline of the shore. 
Shortly after, his feet struck the bottom, and he 
crawled up the bank and lay down almost life- 
less. 

Day was breaking. The storm was at an end. 
The sun appeared and shone down cheerfully 
upon him. Its warmth gave him new life, and 
he arose and walked along the water's edge, 
that its warm rays, and the exercise might 
drive the chill from his poor wearied frame. 

He was perfectly lost. Not knowing what 
direction to take, he went toward the rapids. 
When he saw them a few months before, they 
had seemed irresistible in their power; but now, 
swollen by the flood, they were of appalling 
grandeur. 

As the boy gazed upon this fearful tumult of 
waters, he could only shudder at his narrow 
escape. Once caught in that fearful current, 
no earthly power could have saved him, and his 
heart swelled with gratitude to God for his won- 
derful preservation. 

He had stood a few moments looking at the 


falls, when he was startled by a hand placed 
upon his shoulder. 
surprise and delight, he saw a boy of about his 
own age and size. 


Turning his head, to his 


- 
The deafening din of the waters made it im- 


possible for either to speak loud enough to be 


understood. The stranger motioned him to fol- 


low, and led the way, for several hundred yards, 
directly into the woods. 


He then turned and 
asked,— 

“What is your name?” 

“Albert Chapland.” 

“Is it? Mine is George Sherman. [live half 
a mile from here.” 

“Half a mile from here? Why, I thought no 
one but Indians lived in these parts!’’ 

“There aint much else,” replied George. 
“We've been here only a few months. Father 
talks of moving away again. Where do you 
live?” 

“Up the river—about a dozen miles. No, I 
don’t, either,” said Albert, suddenly recollecting 
himself. “Our cabin was up the river, but the 
freshet washed it away.” 

“Where's your folks?” 

“Father’s gone to Illinois. He and I put up 
the cabin. Then he started to bring mother 
out. After he left, the river just swept it all 
away.” 

“You with it?” 

Yes,”’ 

“How did you get ashore? But no matter, 
you are wet and cold, and we’ll hurry home, so 
that you can get dry, and have something to 
eat.” 

Shortly after, they came in sight of a small 
cabin having an air of thrift and neatness, and 
surrounded by several acres of tilled land. Any 
sort of refuge would have looked inviting to 
Albert in his dismal condition, and this seemed 
a perfect paradise. 

A pleasant-faced woman looked up as they 
entered the cabin. Albert’s adventure was 
briefly explained, and she lost no time in at- 
tending to his wants. He was given a suit of 
her boy’s clothes, warmed at the fire and fed, 
and then shown to a bed where, covered warm- 
ly, he slept, through the whole day and night 
that followed. 

Under the motherly care of Mrs. Sherman, 
he recovered from the effects of his severe ex- 
posure, and was thus providentially saved from 
serious sickness. 

At the end of two days he was able to hunt 
and to work, and the Sherman family, from 
father to son, insisted upon his remaining with 
them, until the return of Mr. Chapland from 
the East. 

The father of George Sherman was a man of 
immense size and fine physique. He had lived 
on the border from his childhood, and was % 
great hunter. On one of his extended hunts, 
he visited this portion of Wisconsin. Struck 
by its fertility and general appearance, he had 
come with his family and settled near the 
rapids. 

He soon learned that he was uncomfortably 
near the hunting grounds of a small band of 
Chippewa Indians, who looked upon his coming 
with any thing but favor. Bold and deter 
mined, he was not a man to be easily turned 
from any object that he desired to accomplish, 
and as he was pleased with his new location, he 
had no thought of leaving it from feas of Indi- 


ans. 
The first week after his arrival, he was twice 





it seemed as if every bone and muscle of his 


fired at from the woods. He took no notice of 
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this, except to keep his rifle within reach, and 
have his knife and pistols always in his belt. 

Several Indians paid him visits during the 
following month. They were treated with kind- 
ness, and left without making cither friendly or 
unfriendly demonstrations. 

Nothing further had occurred to occasion 
alarm. At first, Mr. Sherman rarely wandered 
far from his home, but as weeks and months 
went by without any hostilities from the In- 
dians, his fears and caution abated, and he con- 
cluded they had accepted the fact of his pres- 
ence and would take no further notice of him. 

This was the state of affairs when Albert 
made his appearance at his cabin. 

Mr. Sherman was a man of great muscular 
strength and activity. He was ambitious, too, 
in his way. Having decided that this spot 
should be his home, he wanted it a good home. 
From earliest dawn till twilight he toiled, ap- 
parently with no fatigue. The boys worked 
with him, more or less, but he seemed to care 
little for this, and had said,— 

“You're too young to be of much good to me, 
Use your guns; keep the house in game and 
food, while I get the land ready for a crop. 
That’s all I ask of you.” 

The boys were delighted with this. The for- 
est abounded with game. They were not un- 
frequently absent from morning until night, 
and sometimes for two days at a time. Oc- 
casionally they were compelled to get the as- 
sistance of Mr. Sherman to bring home the ani- 
mals they had shot. Their long immunity from 
harm had dispelled all fears of their safety on 
the part of the parents, and when night came 
and the boys were still absent, they gave them- 
selves no concern. 

Once or twice the young hunters had caught 
views of Indians, fishing in their canoes. The 
smoke of their camp-fires was now and then 
seen rising from distant hills. The boys always 
avoided these; not that they had strong fears 
of the savages, but as the temper of the In- 
dians was uncertain, Mr. Sherman had advised 
them to avoid their company. 

The spring advanced. Mr. Sherman toiled 
unremittingly in the clearing, and the boys 
grew rugged in health and attained skill in the 
use of the rifle. 

About three weeks after Albert went to Mr. 
Sherman’s, the old pioneer came to. dinner one 
day, with the announcement that he had seen a 
large bear cross the lower corner of the clear- 
ing, and enter the woods with his nose pointing 
to the river; “but he is so large that it will 
hardly do, boys, for you to trouble him,” said 
the father, cautiously. 

But the youngsters had no fears, and were all 
anxiety and excitement. They, at length, re- 
ceived permission to pursue bruin, and seizing 
their guns, examined them nervously, slung 
their powder-horns hastily around their necks, 
and declared themselves ready for the hunt. 

“Come, boys, you’re too much excited. Keep 
cool; keep cool. You'll lose the bear, or he’ll 
make game of you, if you take things like 
that.” 

“It won’t be the first bear I’ve shot!” ex- 
claimed George. 

“Well, be off with you, and mind what you 
are about.”” 

The next moment, they had darted from the 
door, followed by Hero, a huge hound whose 
massive jaws looked any thing but amiable. 

¢ bear was of immense size; and as he 
pushed his way through the undergrowth, and 
the long grass of the intervals, left a trail that 

Was followed with but little difficulty. Hero un- 
derstood, perfectly, what work devolved upon 
him, and snuffed the ground, hurrying eagerly 
On; fierce, silent, resolute. 

Ahalf mile was hurriedly passed. They were 
getting weary with their run, so they conclud- 
“it would be wisdom to walk, and reserve 
their strength for the approaching conflict. 

The dog disappeared ahead of them. No 
sound indicated his whereabouts. All at once, 
vhen the boys were beginning to feel anxiety at 

’ his continued silence, his deep voice was heard, 
= then a succession of hoarse barks. 

He has him,” said George, darting forward. 
Albert followed, and as they reached the top 
of an extended ridge, they saw their game in 
the valley below. 

He was an enormous brute, and seemed to 
have been walking leisurely along, when the 

dog rushed towards him. He at once 
stopped, turned round, sat down on his haunch- 
%, and, not the least bit frightened, waited for 
to commence the attack, if he concluded it 
Was best. 

This was rather too formidable a job for the 
~ » Who, evidently, comprehended the danger 

Such a proceeding. So he also sat down up- 


nounced to the young hunters that the game | 
had reached a point where their interference 
would be very acceptable. 

Seeing there was little danger that the bear 
would flee, the boys watched, for afew moments, 
the movements of the animals. 

First the dog glanced back. Seeing the eyes 
of the hunters were upor him, he concluded it 
was necessary for him to do something to keep 
up his reputation for bravery. Accordingly he 
advanced a few steps, and then gave utterance 
to a long, hoarse bark, throwing his head up in 
a manner which told he had no serious inten- 
tions, and was only working “against time.” 
His antagonist looked at him coolly, then rose 
and walked slowly toward him. Quick as flash, 
Hero sprang up and darted away; seeing 
which the bear again sat down, and the dog did 
the same. 

“Prudent dog, that,” said George. 
have to take our part in this sport.” 
“Tsn’t he a rouser?” muttered Albert. 

“Tt will be great, if we shoot him!” said 
George, with a slight touch of pride. 

“We haven’t done it yet.” 

“No, and sha’n’t do it, if we stand here all 
day.” 

“Tm ready.” 

“Well, then, you go on that side of the bear as 
far as that tree. I will get as near as I can in this 
direction. When I stop and raise my gun, we 
must both fire themomentI give the word. You 
aim at the heart. I will take his head.” 

Moving carefully along, the boys gained their 
positions. 

At this juncture, the bear showed impatience 
at the continued barking of the dog, and start- 
ed again towards him. This served somewhat 
to disconcert the aim of the hunters, and al- 
though they fired almost at the same instant, 
they succeeded only in badly wounding the 
brute, and increasing his ferocity ten-fold. 

Up to this moment, the bear had seemed un- 
conscious of the presence of the boys. Le 
glanced around in some bewilderment when he 
received the shots. Blood was pouring from his 
wounds. Catching sight of the white puff of 
smoke that rose from the spot where George had 
stood, he uttered a threatening growl, and 
rushed toward him. 

The boy had not had time to reload, and sce- 
ing that he was discovered, took to the woods 
as fast as his legs would carry him, shouting at 
the same time to Hero. 

Aithough much frightened, Albert, fortunate- 
ly, had sense enough to load his piece before 
stirring from behind his tree. When he had 
done this, dog, bear and boy had disappeared, 
although the din created by the latter, left no 
doubt as to the direction they had taken. 

Hero had not failed his young master in his 
time of extremity, but had dashed forward with 
a fierceness and courage fully equal to that of 
the bear himself. 

Running a hundred yards or so, Albert came 
upon the combatants. George had sprung into 
a tree, and was climbing it with all the speed at 
his command. Unfortunately, he had chosen a 
large instead of a small tree, and the bear in- 
stantly went up after him, unmindful of the 
dog, who was pulling at his rear, and doing his 
best to draw the fight upon himself. 

It was a critical juncture. Albert saw at a 
glance that every thing depended upon him. A 
few seconds only were necessary for the bear to 
reach the young hunter. 

He rushed to the foot of the tree, sank upon 
one knee, and took his aim. He had the fairest 
opportunity in the world; for as the bear 
reached up his paws, in climbing, he left ex- 
posed the spot which covered his heart. 

At this point the boy aimed. He drew the 
trigger, and the next instant there was a harsh 
growl, and the bear dropped almost upon the 
hunter’s head. Hero instantly sprang upon 
him, fastening his teeth in his throat with a 
fierceness that could not be shaken off. There 
was a furious struggle for a few minutes, then 
the immense body became motionless, and the 
bear was dead. 2 


>> 


THE SELFISH MAN AND HIS FISH. 


Two men went out a fishing. One of them 
caught his basket full of fish, the other caught 
none at all. So when the day was over the lat- 
ter had nothing to take home to his wife and 
children. Then he said to his neighbor,— 

“Please give me some of your fish, that I may 
have some food to take home to my family.” 

But the other answered, “Get some for your- 
self. I shall let you have none of mine,” and 
then, slinging his basket over his shoulders, he 
started for home. 

But, unknown to him, there was a hole in his 
basket, and soon one of the fish dropped out. 





“We shall 








On his haunches, and by a series of barks an- 


a little longer, to no purpose, trudged after the 
disobliging man, saw the fish, picked it up, and 
put it into his own basket. Another fish, and 
still another, fell out, and were picked up in the 
same way, until they were all changed from one 
basket to the other. When the selfish man 
reached his home and went to give the fish to 
his wife to cook, he found that he had lost them 
all. This is a story told among the heathen of 
the South Sea Islands to show the folly of self- 
ishness. 
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YOUR HOUSE. 


Be true to yourself at the start, young man, 
Be true to yourself and God; . 
Ere you build your house mark well the spot, 
Test well the ground, and build you not 
On the sand or the shaking sod. 





Dig, dig the foundation deep, young man, 
Plant firmly the outer wall; 

Let the props be strong, and the roof be high, 

Like an open turret towatd the sky, 
Through which heavenly dews may fall. 


Tet this be the room of the soul, young man— 
When shadows shall herald care, 

A chamber with never a roof or thatch 

To hinder the light—or door or latch 
To shut in the spirit’s prayer! 


Build slow and sure: ’tis for life, young man— 
A life that outlives the breath; 

For who shall gainsay the Holy Word? 

“Their works do follow them,” saith the Lord, 
“Therein there is no death.” 


Build deep, and high, and broad, young man, 
As the needful case demands; 
Let your title-deeds be clear and bright, 
Till you enter your claim to the Lord of Light, 
For the ‘House not made with hands.” 
Packard's Monthly. 





For the Companion. 

STELLA’S REPENTANCE. 
“T don’t care!” 
That was what Stella Raymond said, not with 
the pleasantest face im the world, pretty little 
blonde though she was, for the corners of her 
mouth were drawn down, and the dimples did 
not show in her cheeks at all. 
“But, my dear, you ought to care.” 
“IT don’t see why; there was nothing but what 
any body might say in them. I wish I knew 
who told you.” 
“Tcan enlighten you upon that point. Mrs. 
Green, half way down the street, keeps a board- 
ing-house, does she not?” 
“Yes.” Stella blushed. 
“And there are several young men there.” 
“T suppose so. Max Benedict and George 
Rivers board there; but they are old school ac- 
quaintances, and Max is the brother of one of 
my dearest friends.” 
“Do you know his character?” 
“T never heard any thing to his discredit,” 
said Stella. 

“T happened to be standing there, waiting for 
the cars. The blinds were closed, but I could 
not help hearing every word of the conversation 
between the three Or four young men lounging 
near. I should have moved away instantly, if 
I had not heard your name.” 

“My name?” 

“Yes; in this way.” 

“How does your post get on, Max?” asked 
somebody. 

“Capital,” was the reply. “I got a note yes- 
terday and one to-day. The combat thickens; 
the missiles come faster.” © 

‘‘What sort of things are they?” was the next 
question. 

“Ah! don’t you wish you knew? Sweet dar- 


timents.” 

ten by various gentle ladies. 
see them. 
all are tender. I only wish the girls knew it.” 
was the next query. 


speaker. “Stella, the star of the family. 


in broad daylight. 


outwrite the other. Rich, isn’t it?” 


, 


old Raymond’s,” said somebody. 


read them?” 


When they get stale, and I’m tired of them, why 
perhaps.” 


was dumb. 


ling!—the fondest names, the most honeyed sen- 


“Whatalucky dog!” said another voice. ““Max 
has got—I don’t know how many letters, writ- 
It’s a curiosity to 
Some enclose photographs, some 
locks of hair; some are written in poetry, and 


“Who is the gentle correspondent now, Max ?” 


“ll tell you; it’s the Raymond,” said the first 
Very 
pretty, too; innocent as a kitten, or she would 
not send such billets over by her little brother 
Max has a half-a-dozen cor- 
respondents, all tender misses of fourteen and 
fifteen; and how he keeps the run of the letters 
he gets is a mystery to me—but he does. There 
are three in Courtland Street, each trying to 


“Ah! Pll look particularly next time I go by 
“Come, trans- 
fer your letters, Max. Why can’t you let us 


“OQ, they are private and confilential,” said 
the one I took to be Max; “too sweet and touch- 
ing for ordinary eyes, and too fresh as yet. 


Stella was ina rage, though for a time she 
Her face crimsoned to the very 


“T was terribly tempted,” said her Aunt Hat- 
ty, a mild little woman, with fair hair, like Stel- 
la’s, “to speak up, then and there, and let them 
know that their ungentlemanly and insulting 
scandal was heard by a relative of the family 
they outraged; but one thought kept me back.” 
Stella looked up, her eyes full of tears. 

“You had given them occasion by allowing 
this young Max to keep up a clandestine cor- 
respondence. Why, in my day, my dear, it 
would have been considered disgraceful in the 
extreme for a young lady to write toa young 
man, unless she was engaged to him.” 

“All the girls do,” murmured Stella. “Inever 
considered it any harm. I thought it good fun. 
O, the wretches! Do yeu believe they will show 
the letters?” she asked, in a trembling voice. 
“What can you expect of young men who 
have no more principle than to talk of them, and 
to use the name of a young girl that should be 
sacred from the contamination of vulgar lips? 
My dear child, what terrible thoughtlessness! 
What could you have been thinking about?” 
“Tnever thought at all, ’m sure, Aunt Hat- 
ty. Nelly Poole and her cousin, visiting her 
from New York, are in the habit of writing that 
way to all the young gentlemen of their ac- 
quaintance, and I’msure they are thought every 
thing of by every body—at least they appear to 
be. But I’m frightened, now; I wish I had nev- 
er, never thought of such a thing. I didn’t be- 
gin it till this year, when Nellie Poole encour- 
aged me, and no doubt got Max to write to me 
first; but I never dreamed that he was dishon- 
orable; never. Are all young men so?” 

“All young men, Stella, who would consent 
tosuch a correspondence, must be alike unprin- 
cipled. What do you think your father would 
say if he knew it?” 

Stella gave a little cry, and hid her faee. 
“Brother John was always very sensitive on 
that score; I am sure he would have broken off 
the engagement with your mother, if he had 
learned that she had ever been guilty of such 
things.” 

“O, Aunt Hatty, I never in my life will do 
such an imprudent thing again,” said Stella, 
still weeping. “I am so ashamed, so humiliated! 
How shall I get those foolish notes from Max? 
He is not the kind of man to give them back.” 
Aunt Hatty advised her to send for them, but 
this she felt afraid to do, for fear he would take 
the liberty of exposing her by them. 

Her troubles on that score were destined not 
to be over yet. The next day, as she was pass- 
ing her mother’s room, she heard her own name 
mentioned, and paused for a moment. Her 
father was saying,— 

“IT came pretty near whipping him as it was, 
if for nothing else but using Stella’s name; and 
I told him that if he did not prove by to-morrow 
morning that he had received notes from my 
daughter, I should horsewhip him publicly. 
Such fellows deserve to be made an example of; 
no woman or young girl is safe from their in- 
sulting tongues.” 

Stella caught hold of the baluster for sup- 
port. She felt the color leaving her face, the 
strength going from her limbs, and trembled 
from head to foot. 

“What an idea!” said her mother, languidly 
—she was an invalid. ‘Our Stella has too much 
self-respect to correspond with young gentle- 
men without my knowledge. I never knew her 
to do any thing of the kind. She is incapable 
of such treachery, and has too much womanly 
delicacy, young as she is?” 

“Of course, of course,” said her father. “I 
didn’t think for a moment that Stella had done 
it; but Max Benedict is known far and near as 
a young man of no principles, whatever. His 
moral character is below par, and he contami- 
nates every young creature who allows him to 
speak to her. They are not expected to know 
his vilencss. Iam sorry that our Stella made 
acquaintance with his sister, even, and shall 
warn her about him.” 

A wild face, with horror-widened cyes, was 
that which met Aunt Hatty a few moments af- 
terward. Stella burst into her room, and sank, 
sobbing, on the floor. 

“QO, Aunt Hatty, what shall I do? Father 
knows all about it, or will, to-morrow, and I 
shall die; IknowI shall. O, auntie, go home 
to-day and take me with you. I never can bear 
it if he finds out all. I’m so afraid of papa.” 

“Aunt Hatty tried to soothe the distracted 
girl, but all her efforts were vain. She sat there 
rocking herself violently, sobbing almost like 
one in convulsions; her eyes red and swollen, 
her hair disarranged, her whole nature in an ag- 
onizing tumult. In vain Aunt Hatty reminded 
her that it was school time. 

“J won’t go to school,” she cried; “I’ll never 
go to school again; I shall be disgraced; ’'l 








His unsuccessful neighbor, after trying his luck 









roots of‘her hair; her lips trembled. 


run away from home; I’ll throw myself into 
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shall I do?” 
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speaking. 




































































the river. O, auntie, can’t you tell me what to 


“T think I can, Stella, if you will only listen 
to me,” said her aunt, almoft as worried and 
anxious as her niece could be; “but while you 
sob and go on in that way, I can do nothing.” 

“Pll be still,’ moaned Stella; “there, I am 
quite still now. O, what shall Ido? What 


“The best way, indeed, the only way I can 
think of, is to go and tell your father at once. 
Confess that you are sorry, that it was indis- 
creet and thoughtless, but you will never be 
guilty of such an imprudence again.” 

“O, Aunt Hatty, how can you be socruel? I 
never eould—I would die first.” 

“Then Max Benedict will show him the let- 
ters; indeed, return them to him, no doubt, all 
of them. That would be pleasant.” 

Stella was punished. All that day she en- 
dured the sharpest agony. At night she gath- 
ered courage, confessed all to her father, and 
then her overwrought nature gave way, and she 
fell fainting at his feet. 

It was well she did, for Mr. Raymond was a 
man of violent passions, and for a moment he 
looked as if he could strike her. 
however, he lifted her tenderly—she was his first 
born—and carried her to her room, which she 
did not leave for a week. 
nothing was said of the letters or of Max Bene- 
dict. Stella gathered from her aunt that her 
father had claimed the former, and that Max 
had left the neighborhood immediately. 

“O, Aunt Hatty, this has been a lesson I shall 
remember all my life,” moaned the young girl, 
as her aunt smoothed back the hair frem the 
pallid forehead. “I don’t wonder you were dis- 
gusted, or that papa was angry. Never again 
will I wound the hearts that so truly love me. 
And I will try to induce all my friends to stop 
a habit which may be so injurious to their fair 


But from that time 


Aunt Hatty, as she kissed her, felt certain that 
the cure was complete. 


———_ +o - --—— 
For the Companion. 
HELEN AND CLARA. 

Helen was prouder, healthier, and more high- 
tempered, as well as two years older, than her | Shortly, to make some inquiries, sitting down, 
The girls were each other’s only 
company over the long, lonely road to school, | her hands. 
and should certainly have been very kind to| Helen was near by, looking on with a face ap- 


sister Clara. 


Clara had her faults, to be sure, but if the| She was getting over her pet now. But Clara 
truth must be told, Helen was generally the one | said nothing to blame her sister, and the teach- 
to blame in the little differences that occasion- | ¢r, thinking that her slight wetting was not the 
ally made their walks unhappy. But for her im- | cause of her illness, and that it would do her no 
perious temper and wilful ways, the two would | injury while the weather was so warm, left her 
have managed very peaceably together. 

One morning when Helen had left home in | studying, and go home at recess, if she chose. 
rather ill-humor, in consequence of some slight| The exercises of the schoof proceeded as usual. 
refusal to her wishes by her parents, she began | Helen went out with her class, but made but a 
to insist that her sister should carry the dinner- | poor figure in her lesson. Her heart reproached 
basket half the time. 

Clara was in no wise unwilling to help, as far | ter. 
as she was able, but being a much frailer child| But the worst was to come. Sitting with 
than Helen, as well as younger, her mother al-| her blood heated and her temple throbbing, 
ways gave strict orders that she should not be| poor Clara grew more and more insensible to 
required to carry the basket, and Clara now re-| What was going on about her. The clatter 
minded her sister of this prohibition. 

“I don’t care,” said Helen. “I get all the| the floor; the pleasant commands of the teach- 
scoldings at home, and it’s no more than fair| er; even the shrill voice of the last little prim- 
that you should do some of the lugging forme.” | er boy screaming his A B C, directly in 

“Mother won’t like it,” replied Clara. “She'll | front of her, came to her ears like a confused 
ask if I carried the dinner, like enough, and we | and ever fainter murmur of running waters— 
can’t tell her a lic, you know.” 

“O, yes, Miss Goodness,” retorted Helen, an- | down upon the stones. 
grily, “you'll tell her what you’re a mind to, I] Then she knew no more. She had fallen 
suppose. But I won’t carry the dinner, so there! | heavily to the floor. 
Because you're more of a mope than I be, and| Help was quickly summoned, and the little 
not half so good-looking, you needn’t think | girl was conveyed to her home, accompanied by 
you’re going to sct up for a lady, and make mc| her terrificd and penitent sister. The sharpness 
do all the drudging.”’ 

And with that she set the basket down with a | addition, even from the shame of her own ex- 
thump, and hurried on, declaring she would go | posure; but the wickedness of her conduct in 
without her luncheon, rather than take it an-| the morning was all known now. 


Clara slowly lifted the basket and walked on | of speech, but not to reason, and she was con- 
After a while Helen turned | stantly begging her sister not to speak so cross 
round, and seeing her lag behind, cried out im-| to her, or not to push her into the brook, or 
patiently to her to “come along!” 

“I can’t go so fast,” pleaded the little girl; | can’t keep up, Helen—I can’t!” 
“wait for me.” 
| Helen waited till she came up within a few | by her own conscience, to care who heard this 
fect of her, and then started off again without | betrayal of her fatal unkindness. 


after her sister. 


Had the irritated child looked into her sister’s 
face, she would have seen enough to sober her, 
perhaps. The day was a very bright, hot one, | der the influence of opiates, of the brook, and 
and the exertion of carrying the well-loaded 
basket, and trying to catch up with Helen, who 
kept all the time just far enough ahead to wor- 
try her, was evidently too much for poor Clara. sister, now. The abused, but beloved little 

Ajready her face paled and flushed by turns, 


and her little head swam with the unusual ef. | 


fort. 

But anger is always blind. Indeed, it is a 
kind of short insanity, and one in a passion will 
not see the danger or the suffering of his best 
friend. 

They went on in this manner, till they came 
to a shallow brook which ran across their path, 
and which they were accustomed to step over 
upon the little stones, stopping oftentimes, as 
children always will, to paddle with their bare 
feet in the tiny pools, and pick pretty pebbles. 
Here Clara began tocry. “I can’t keep up,” 
she said, and stopping on the edge of the brook, 
she stood calling after her sister, a picture of 
unhappiness. 

“O, you little good-for-nothing!” exclaimed 
Helen, who had crossed over and gone quite a 
distance on the other side. And coming back 
to where Clara stood, she twitched the dinner- 
basket from her hand, with a force that sent 
half the pie and gingerbread rolling into the 
water. 

Thoroughly enraged at this, she gave her sis- 
ter a spiteful push that sent her partly into the 
brook, and made her scream with terror. 

Seeing the result of her ill-natured act, Helen 
now became a little alarmed herself, and when 
Clara cried to go home she tried to quiet her, 
and helped her over the stones as quickly as 
possible, saying that her clothes would soon dry 
in the sun. She could not think of letting her 
go home now, with the story she would be 
obliged to tell to her mother. 

Clara was not much wet, though the excite- 
ment and fright through which she had passed, 
made her weak and feverish, but Helen was 
still in too stubborn a mood to see it. The af- 
fair at the brook had partially brought her to 
a sense of what she was doing, but it had not 
made her kind. They walked on slowly to the 
school-house, Helen now carrying the basket, 
but saying little beyond telling her sister, now 
and then, not to cry. They were late, but as 
soon as they arrived they walked in together 
and took their seats, neither of them, however, 
to study much that day. 

The schoolmistress, who was busy when they 
entered, noticed the sick look upon Clara’s face 
and the disorder in her dress, and came to her, 


gently, beside her, and soothing her head with 


prehensive and conscience-smitten. 


to herself awhile, with permission to sit without 


her bitterly, for her unkindness to her little sis- 


of the classes as they took their turns upon 


the noise of the brook where Helen pushed her 


of Helen’s grief and remorse admitted of little 


Restoratives only revived Clara to the power 


saying, “O, dear, this basket is so heavy—I 


The unhappy Helen felt too deeply condemned 


Medical aid was soon procured, but Clara re- 
mained irrational and grew worse—talking, day 
after day, in her wandering way, when not un- 


the dinner-basket, and her being “so tired. I 
can’t keep up, Helen; wait for me!” 
Alas! it was Helen who needed to beg of her 





she “-rgave her; until her noise made it neces- 
sary to banish her from the room. 

Clara never knew her, until one night not 
long after, Helen was summoned from a dis- 
turbed slumber, to see her sister die. The fever 
had turned, and the patient was sinking, the 
doctor said. Sobbing bitterly, she came to the 
bed, and Clara, pale and weak, just opened her 
eyes and smiled up into her face. That was all. 
Through all her life afterwards—and she 
grew up to be an active woman—Helen carried 
the fearful sear of that early punishment in her 
heart. Every one spoke of her amiability, and 
marked the singular gentleness of her manners’ 
She had conquered her evil temper, but what a 
terrible price she paid for the victory! Brothers 
and sisters, be kind to one another. T. B. 


———+or—__——_ 


THE SUGAR SEASON, 
Now the winter winds retire, 
And the winter ice is breaking, 
And the old folks by the fire 
Sit and talk of sugar making. 


’Tis the wild and windy March, 

And the month the question settles, 
That ’tis time to mend the arch 

And to scour the rusty kettles: 


Time to set the hut to rights, 

Where the boys and girls together 
Tend the furnace fire of nights, 

In the rough and rainy weather. 


Time to hew and shape the trough, 
And to punch the spiles so hollow, 
For the snow is thawing off, 
And the sugar-thaw must follow. 


Soon the blue-birds and the bees 
O’er the stubbles will be winging; 
So ’tis time to tap the trees, 
And to set the axe a ringing. 


O, the gladdest time of year 
Is the merry sugar-making, 
When the swallsws first appear, 
And the sleepy buds are waking. 
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MY JOURNEY IN INDIA. 
From a Correspondent. 

In the morning, after my sleep in the jungle, 
I was roused by the servants calling haziri taiyar 
(breakfast ready). 

It is astonishing what excellent meals the na- 
tive cooks will prepare, even in the jungle. Af- 
ter breakfast I exchange the elephant for a po- 
ny. Twelve miles more of forest, and we emerge 
into a beautiful valley. Here my friend meets 
me in his buggy. The journey is now soon end- 
ed. The camp is reached, and I receive a cor- 
dial welcome from the ladies. 

The four tents are pitched in a grove near the 
village of Duddhi, (duddh means milk; does 
Duddhi mean milky?) the chief village of the 
tribe of Mujwars. This tribe was one of the first 
settlers in India, prior to the Hindoos. The lat- 
ter belong to the great Aryan family, of which 
we also are members. 

When this race left Mesopotamia, the cradle 
of mankind, one.branch, which went north, was 
called the Scythians, and peopled Europe; the 
other went south and peopled Central India, 
driving the former inhabitants either further 
south, or into the more inaccessible parts of the 
country. 

The Mujwars do not differ from the Hindoos 
in appearance, but they are quite different in 
character and religion. 

They seem to have no knowledge of God. A 
large stone erected in the centre of a village is 
supposed to represent the king of the tigers, and 
round this they dance once a year, in the hope 
that thus the king will be induced to keep his 
subjects away. 

This seems to be all their religion. Thus 
their doctrine is very simple, and so, also, is 
their doctoring. 

A castor oil plant stands in the middle of each 
village, and when any one is sick he at once con- 
sults his physician by eating a castor oil bean 
or two. This doctor answers the purpose as well 
as most, and is more economical. 

Their beautiful valley is very much infested 
by tigers. Some villages have been abandoned 
because of their too frequent visits. The peo- 
ple are too poor to buy guns, or they would 
soon be free from molestation; for, except when 
he is very hungry, the tiger is a great coward. 

One day a tiger rushed out of the jungle, and 
seized a man who was at work in a field near 
his home. The man’s wife saw his danger, and 
picking up an axe sprang in all haste towards 
the intruder, who at once dropped his prey and 
made off as fast as possible. 





playmate was fast passing where there is no un- 


kindness, and “would not wait for her.” In an | tle means literally,) is a Hindoo, and in this se. 
agony of tears the half distracted, but justly | cluded region plays the despot without interfer. 
punished, girl, would hang over the bed and be-| ence. He is fond of hunting, and one day invit. 
seech the dear sufferer not to die—at least to say | ed us to join a tiger-party. 





A stage was erccted in a tree twelve feet from 
the ground, on which we seated ourselves with 
our guns. A buffalo heifer was made fast toa 
neighboring tree, and men were sent miles around 
in the jungle to make a noise by striking two 
pieces of wood together, and thus drive the ti- 
ger towards the hunters. ig 
The afternoon passed but no sport. Night 
came on and we still kept our places in dreary 
silence. Once a man coughed, and was sternly 
rebuked. 

“What are you doing? Do you think the ti- 
ger will come if you cough?’ The morning 
broke and we had not fired a gun. 

The heifer was gone! Where was the tiger? 
One evening the Governor invited us to dine 
at his house. He could not dine with us with 
out losing caste. 

The table was spread in the verandah of his 
house. The principal dishes were pulao, (rice 
mixed with spices) curry and dumpukht, which 
the English pronounce dum-poke-it. It consists 
of two fowls, one of which is chopped up small 
and forms the stuffing of the other. 

After dinner the Governor exhibited his guns, 
some peculiar ones of native manufacture, and 
his tiger and leopard skins, &c., &c. Some of 
the latter we purchased next day, The conver- 
sation was not interesting, and we were all glad 
when the visit was ended. 

The ground on which our camp stood was 
daily swept, that there might be no cover for 
snakes and other vermin; but notwithstanding 
this precaution, one of the horses was discov- 
ered, one morning, with his tongue greatly pro 
truding from his mouth. He had evidently been 
stung by a scorpion. 

The tongue rapidly swelled to an immense 
size, so that the horse could not draw it back 
into his mouth, and could take no nourishment 
but a little meal and water. 

With the aid of a lancet the swelling was at 
last reduced, but the poor Arab was also reduced 
to a mere bag of bones, and it was months be 
fore he recovered his former strength and good 
looks. 

In riding, shooting and sketching, my vact 
tion soon passed away, and much invigorated I 
returned to my station, but without the assist 
ance of either the elephant or the ekka. 


—44>> 
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ELECTION BY ELECTORS. 

In our issue of February 25th we mentioned 
that the members of the National Convention 
that formed the Constitution of the United 
States, in 1787, “were not prepared to admit that 
the people should vote for a President as they 
now vote for Governor of a State,” and that 
“they hit upon the plan of a double election,’— 
that is to say, they provided that the people of 
each State should choose electors of a President 
and Vice-President of the United States, which 
electors make choice of those officers. A young 
correspondent wishes to know why this plan 
was adopted, and whether from choice or from 
necessity. , 

Onr answer is, that both choice and necessity 
had something to do with the decision of the 
National Convention. 

It was absolutely necessary that a mode of 
electing a President should be agreed up 
Therefore, the members of the Convention mY 
be said to have been under a pressure, amount 
ing to a necessity, to agree upon a plan of ee 





n. : 
Such men as Washington, Franklin, Madisot, 
Hamilton, George Mason, Sherman, Rutledge 
Pinckney, Gerry, Wilson and their associates, 
were sure to feel the moral necessity that the 
exisied, to form a government for the Union, 
which was falling to pieces because it had 20 
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None of them could get exactly such a gov- 
ernment as he desired, and each one of their 
number found it necessary to give up some of 
his opinions, in order that something might be 
done. 

The necessity arose from circumstances, such 
as compel men to do things they do not like, in 
common life. 

They had tochoose between a variety of plans, 
and in so far they may be said to have acted 
from choice when they supported the plan that 
was adopted, and which ever since has existed. 

But it was necessity that compelled them to 
make that choice. 

Had the Convention decided, that the people 
should elect a President, as the Governor of a 
State now is elected, the Constitution would 
have been rejected by a majority of the States— 
and the members were making a Constitution 
to be adopted by the States—as it was adopted, 

A brief statement of facts will show the dif- 
ficulties that beset the question. 

It was first provided that the Executive should 
serve for seven years, and that he should be 
elected by Congress, 

Mr. George Morris moved that he should be 
chosen by the popular vote, as Governors now 
are chosen, and that all citizens of the United 
States should vote for him directly. Only one 
State supported this motion,—Pennsylvania. 

This shows how averse the Convention was to 
direct voting, and to an admission of popular 
power. 

Then it was resolved that Congress should 
not choose the President, but that he should be 
chosen by electors, to be appointed by the Leg- 
islatures of the States; but this was altered, 
and the power to choose him given again to 
Congress. 

After a good deal of discussion as to the man- 
ner in which Congress should elect him, and 
other matters, the whole subject was referred to 
a committee of one from each State, which re- 
ported the plan that was adopted. 

This plan, while it provided for the choice of) 
electors by the States, did not make it impera- 
tive that they should be chosen by the Legisla- 
tures of the States, but only that those bodies 
should direct the manner of their election. 

It is under this provision that the Legislatures 
have provided that the electors shall be chosen 
by the people. 

Thus the Convention was under the necessity 
of framing a Constitution, and it made choice 
of the existing manner of choosing electors, as 
2 compromise between conflicting opinions, 

———+~er—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


NESTS, AND WINTER RATIONS. 
Emma Leeds had a lovely home surrounded 
by flowers, in neat borders, or growing in natu- 
ral luxuriance over the trellisses. Vines clothed 
the summer-house with beauty, bloom and fra- 
grance, and scemed to peep coyly at their own 
sweet figures in the lake, over which they hung. 
Humming birds came hourly to bury them- 
selves in the cups of the trumpet creeper, and 
scarcely seemed to fear your approach, for they 
had never been alarmed there. 
If you have never seen a humming bird’s nest, 


we wish we might have the pleasure of showing 
youone. It is as perfect as the tiny thing that 


builds it. 


My friend, Mr. Colton, was a naturalist, and 


had a fihe collection of birdsnests with eggs; 


from a huge ostrich’s egg, down to a humming 


bird’s egg, there were all sizes, shapes and colors. 


Holding up the branch of an apple tree, he 


asked me if I saw a birdsnest upén it. 


“TI see only a knot in the wood, or what seems 


one.” 
“Please look more closely.” 


Idid so, but the color, size and manner in 
which the nest was placed would have deceived 


any eye. 


The whole was not larger than a walnut, and 


it was woven of the most downy material. 


One egg, not larget than a pea, was safely 
hidden in this exquisite cradle. It seemed too 
frail for a nest, yet it was very strong and firm- 


ly glued to the branch. 


How perfectly had God taught these tiny birds 
If He cares for them, 


to conceal their treasure! 
would He forget me? Never. 


While talking with Miss Emma about the 


birds, she said,— 


; “This summer, when our strawberries were 
mipe, we had a saucy little help eat, in the shape 


of a striped squirrel. 


“He kept us laughing for a fortnight. He 
Would scamper off, when we came out at first, 
in a terrible twitter, but he soon saw that we 
were friends, and that fact once learned, he 


Would sit and pick and eat his fill. 


“I said he must he canning strawberries for 


¥ 
he would begin to stow them into his cheek 
pouches, until he was a ludicrous sight. The 
juice would run down on both sides, while he 
sat leisurely filling-his cheeks, until an explo- 
sion of fun from some amused spectator would 
send him off with a whisk of his bushy tail that 
was half timid, half saucy, and altogether amus- 
ing. I think he ate his full share of the ber- 
ries.” 
“I remember,” said I, “that my grandfather, 
at work one day with his men, cut down a hol- 
low tree in which a chipmunk had stored his 
winter rations. “There were four quarts of beech 
nuts, carefully shelled, besides other nuts.” 
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For the Companion. 
POLL AND THE IRISHMAN. 


A barkeeper, in the city of New York, had a 
parrot that had been trained to look after his 
customers, 

If the barkeeper was absent when a stranger 
entered, Poll would immediately inquire,— 
“What’ll you take? What’ll you take?” 

One cold day an Irishman entered, whom Poll 
at once saluted with the old inquiry. Pat, sup- 
posing the question to proceed from the bar, 
and thinking it a generous offer to be accepted, 
cried out,— 

“Whiskey, yer honor, and long life to ye!” 
“Hot or cold? Hot or cold?” asked Poll. 
“An’ if it’s all the same to yer honor, I’ll take 
it hot,” returned Pat. 

Poll looked at the Irishman, sideways, and 
kept silent a little, when she cried out, again,— 
“What’ll you take? What’ll you take?” 

“ Whiskey, yer honor!” shouted the Irishman, 
waxing impatient. 

“Hot or cold? Hot or cold?” 

“Cold!” shouted Pat, thinking he would get 
it quicker. 

“Pay’s you go! 
Poll. 

As Pat couldn’t do this, he took his depart- 
ure without mistrusting that he had been talk- 
ing with a parrot. 

We are sorry to be obliged to add, that she 
was very profane, from keeping bad company, 
and was an illustration of the truth of the old 
adage, “Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” But she dicd a cruel death, as all 
who frequent groggeries are apt to do, al- 
though not in the same manner. The saloon 
was burned one cold winter night, and Polly 
perished in the flames. 
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For the Companion. 

CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA, 

A few years since, a policeman, in New York, 
while patrolling, observed a wiid-looking cat 
sitting upon her haunches, upon the sidewalk, 
as if about to spring upon him. He thrust at 
her with his club, when she fastened upon his 
leg, which, notwithstanding his utmost exertion, 
she tore and lacerated in such a fearful man- 
ner that he was taken to the hospital, and died 
the next morning in the most terrible agony. 
So many children are bitten by rabid animals, 
or at least suffer from wounds inflicted by dogs, 
it is well for parents to know what is, and 
keep themselves supplied with, the best remedy 
to be applied while a physician is being sum- 
moned. 
Among the best and latest remedies is the fol- 
lowing: Continue to bathe the wound with a 
mixture of two tablespoonfuls of chloride of 
lime mixed with a-half pint of fresh water. 
The wound is to be washed and bathed without 
cessation, until the physician arrives, or until 
the poison is neutralized. 
It is stated that in one hospital, in France, 
this simple treatment cured all its patients, but 
two; one hundred and eighty-two living. 


Pay’s you go!” gobbled 
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GOD INVISIBLE, BUT EVERYWHERE 
PRESENT, 


“You teach,” said the Emperor Trajan to 
Rabbi Joshua, “that your God is everywhere. 
and boast that He resides amongst your nation. 
I should like to see Him.” 

“God’s presence is indeed everywhere,” re- 
plied Joseph, “but He cannot be seen. No mor- 
tal eye can behold His glory.” 

The emperor insisted. 

“Well,” said Joshua, “suppose we try first to 
look at one of his ambassadors. 

The emperor consented. The rabbi took him 
into the open air at noonday, and bid him look 
at the sun in its meridian splendor. 
“I cannot,” said Trajan; “the light dazzles 
me. 

“Thou art unable,” said Joshua, “to endure 
the light of one of His creatures, and canst thou 
expect to behold the resplendent glory of the 
—— Would not such a sight annihilate 
you 
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Winter use, for after he had eaten all he could, 














We are glad to receive contributions to this de- 
partment from all who take an interest therein. 
None but original puzzles are desired. Novel and 
humorous ones are particularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. To enable us 
to do so, each article must be brief. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 


My whole eight letters name a river. 
My 1, 8, 3, 4 is a young lady. 

My 8, 5, 6 is a French coin. 

My 7, 6, 1 causes misery. 

My 2 is a personal pronoun. 


I am composed of six letters. 

My 1, 3 is a conjunction. 

My 4, 6, 5, 2 is a bird. 

My whole I hope you will find. 
WILLIs KELLoaa. 


Pa 


CARRIE. 


3. 














SHAKSPERIAN REBUS. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 

My first is dried. 

My second is bottled. 

My third is baked. 

My fourth is skinned alive. 
The initials give an animal, the finals a noisy in- 
strument, the whole a flower. N. 


5. 


By the aid of my jirst, we remove | second. My 
whole, an article of comfort is reckon 


Deep in the wood of spreading oaks, 
Beneath the tangled boughs, 

Where Nature dwells untouched by man, 
My /irst in luxury grows. 

My next in pe ye rebes arrayed, 

s queen of all her kind, 

Where Nature’s touch is most displayed 
In beauty undefined: 

My whole a lovely garden treasure, 
Emblem of love, of joy, and pleasure. 


7. 


How is it that a man with long legs cannot travel 
faster than one with short legs ? 





WHAT PAUL SAW IN HIS TRAVELS. 


oO. H. E. 
9. 
I live in a box and grow in the field, 
And pleasure to people of fashion I yield, 
When their noses I tickle, they gaze with yy 
And they think of me sometimes with tears 
eyes. ei 


Conundrums. 
Of what trade is the sun? A tanner. 


first day. 


though the first in pity, he is the last in help. 


costs more than the hull. 


tries to get rid of? A good appetite. 


ark? Preserved pairs (pears). 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Army and Navy. 


in their 


Why are women extravagant in clothes? Because 
when they buy a new dress they wear it out on the 


bee is a selfish friend like the letter P? Because, 
Why is a ship called she? Because the rigging 
What is that which every one wishes for and yet 


What kind of sweetmeats did they have in the 


Fifty Costly Presents 
TO BE GIVEN TO 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION, 


These Presents will be given to the Fifty Subs 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 

e& 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens, 


These will be given IN ADD]TION to a PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, ia addition, a most 
gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven, 
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RESPECTING PREMIUMS, 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his Own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE CoMPANION and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is 8e- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 15. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper que year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued. 
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A POLITE DOG. 


In answer to a bell-ring a lady went to the 
door, and to her amazement discovered a visit- 
or in the shape of a dog, which, sitting upright 
on its haunches, had evidently performed the 
singular feat, and upon the appearance of the 
lady, very much abashed, wagged his tail in an 
ecstasy of penitential and deprecatory apology 
for his boldness. Dogyy was, however, acmit- 
ted, and treated most hospitably; and should no 
one claim him, he will find a permanent home 
where he so strangely introduced himself. This 
dog having lost his master, had, with a nice dis- 
cernment of character, selected a new home. 


Many a homeless boy has made a home for 





* “Every pea helps to fill the peck.” 
. Minnesota. ¥ ee ae 5. Anvil, 
. Slate—tales—least—stale—steal. 





Why is laziness like money? Because the 
more 4 man has of jt, the more he wants. 


1 
2 
é 
7. “A fat kitchen makes a lean will.”’ 


himself by his good manners, and many an- 
| other may. 
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For the Companion. 
LOST. 
In a room that was very dark and cold, 
Where a candle dimly burned, 
On a bed that was very hard and old, 
A skeleton figure turned; 
Her sunk eyes glittered, 
Her gray hair fluttered, 
She shook like a leaf, 
As she mournfuily muttered, 
“Fashion—fashion !”’ 
There stands a wardrobe eaten by worms 
Up in the dusky corner; 
it from its gloom come ghastly forms, 
Each one to adorn her: 
Some bring chains 
Of precious stones, 
But none ease her pains, 
For listen—she moans, 
“Fashion—fashion!”’ 
She bows her head and a tear falls down, 
And turns to a magic glass; 
An innocent face looks up to her— 
’Twas once her own—alas! 
Gems and jewels she wore— 
How won, never utter; 
Ah! the thin lips parch 
As they mournfully utter, 
“PFashion—fashion!”’ 
Dark and cruel her reign hath been, 
Deceived and often deceiving, 
Many a martyr her soul hath seen 
That she had blest by relieving. 
But soul and body, 
And mind and heaven, 
And every pure thing— 
Even God—was given 
Fr fashion, fashion. 
——_—4@>——————— 
For the Companion. 
THE INAUGURATION. 

Letter from Washington, by Buth Chesterfield. 

[This letter is a little “behind time,” which is our 
fault—not Miss ‘‘Chesterfield’s.”” We publish it, 
nevertheless, because its details are more like those a 
friend would give you, than the stiff descriptions of 
the newspapers.—ditor.} 

The rain was falling drearily, and the water 
stood in pools on the pavement, as I walked to 
the Capitol. 

It was the morning of the 4th of March, 
1869; and although there would be no admis- 
sion to the Senate Chamber before ten o’clock, 
and it wanted half an hour or more of that 
time, the portico was already thronged with 
ticket-holders, eager to secure for themselves the 
best seats. 

The foremost had an excellent opportunity to 
contemplate the famous bronze doors, in front 
of which they had taken their station, and no 
doubt increased their knowledge of history very 
much by the means. 

Perhaps you do not know that these doors 
are onamented with groups, representing his- 
torical scenes in which Gen. Washington fig- 
ures promincntly—a very appropriate study for 
Inauguration day. 

As time wore on, the crowd grew more dense, 
but appeared to bear their trials with patience 
and good nature; one man only, so far as I 
saw, finding it beyond endurance. 

“T would give five dollars to get out of this,” 
he said, looking about, despairingly. 

“No one could render him any aid. 

“It’s making me sick,” he continued; and 
then with frantic efforts, he began to push his 
way out, and I hope accomplished it without 
detriment to life or limb. 

“Your car-ring is turned round,” one of my 
friends remarked to me, over the shoulders of 
several other persons. 

“T can’t raise my hands,” said I; when, im- 
mediately, two or three ladies very kindly un- 
dertook the office of arranging it for me. 

“T can’t turn my head,” said another lady, on 
hearing herself addressed by a friend in the 
rear. 

By these incidents you will perceive that we 
were in a very tight place. 

By-and-by the welcome sound of a key or 
bolt was heard inside, and the doors were flung 
back. 

Then commenced a pressure which wrung 
shricks from terrified women, and bereft them 
ef shawls, veils, flowers, and such light articles 
of dress, but caused no serious injury. 

Having secured an cligible seat, I looked 
about for my companions. One was across the 
Senate from me, the others were nowhere—so 
far as I could ascertain. Some hours after- 
wards, I found them safe at home, and learned 
that no two had sat together. 

The Senate was in session, and threatened to 
clear the galleries if the spectators were not 
more quict, because they had important busi- 
ness on hand. After the threat had been sever- 
al times repeated, the confusion died away, in a 
measure. 





There were two hours more to wait, before 
Mr. Colfax would take the oath; but, mean- 
while, there was much to interest ix the arrival 
of distinguished persons. 

Wouldn’t you like to see Farragut, Sherman, 
Thomas, Hancock all in a row? 

Well, there they were in the splendors of 
gold lace and the glory of their renown—and 
not only these, whose names I have mentioned, 
but many more besides,—noble men, all of 
them, and if there was an American present, 
who could look at them without pride and a 
new thrill of patriotism, I do not envy him. 

After these, the diplomatic corps entered, in a 
body—and very gorgeous they were in their 
court dresses, as befits those who represent 
kings and nobles, but not the people. They re- 
minded me of birds of paradise, or other bright, 
tropical creatures. The one with the scarlet 
cap, which he did not remove from his head, 
was the Turkish minister. 

Before the entrance of the diplomatic corps, I 
should have noticed that of the Supreme Court 
—fine-looking, elderly men in official robes, not 
unlike the surplice of an Episcopal clergyman, 
who took seats on the Speaker’s right. 

Also Grant’s staff, consisting of eight officers 
in full uniform. 

At 12 o’clock Gen. Grant entered, leaning on 
the arm of Senator McCreery, and Colfax on 
the arm of Senator Craigan. 

At this time the House of Representatives en- 
tered the hall. 

Grant’s seat was in front of the Speaker’s 
desk. Andrew Johnson and Cabinet would 
have sat with him had they been present, which 
they were not. 

He was in citizen’s dress—a plain suit of 
black, with light gloves. He looks just like his 
portraits, excepting that he is smaller than I 
had supposed. 

It is seldom that so much of merit, of talent 
and of greatness are assembled under one roof; 
but he, the quiet and unassuming Ulysses, out- 
ranked them all—for he alone was Gencral of 
our armies—he alone was President elect of the 
United States. 

“To him each lady’s look was lent; 
On him each courtier’s eye was bent; 
Midst furs and silks, and jewels’ sheen 
He stood in simple Lincoln green, 


The centre of the arse od ring; 
“And Snowdoun’s knight is Scotland’s king.” 


Mr. Colfax, who had been escorted to the 
chair, now made a short address, and then an- 
nounced himself ready to take the oath of 
office. 

He stood, raising his right hand, while Mr. 
Wade read the oath in a voice so low that few 
in the galleries could hear him, after which 
“he declared the 40th Congress adjourned sine 
die.” 

Mr. Colfax, now Vice-President, called the 
Senate to order, and administered the oath to 
the new Senators, shaking hands with them af- 
ter the ceremony, in his usual charmingly cor- 
dial manner. He is always charming—always 
at ease. I have heard it remarked that he 
“smiled himself into office.” That is not true; 
something below the surface made him trusted 
of his countrymen; but no doubt his smiles 
win him many friends. 

The business in the Senate being accom- 
plished, the procession moved to the centre 
portico, where a platform had been erected and 
decorated with flags. Here all the world could 
see, and a great many of them did. The trees 
blossomed with men and boys, and so did every 
other place where these enterprising beings 
could bestow themselves. 

A salute was fired when Gen. Grant appeared, 
which frightened the ladies and cavalry horses 
much less than might have been expected. 
The rain, fortunately, had ceased, and by-and-by 
the sun broke through the clouds. 

Chief Justice Chase administered the oath of 
office, which is this: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will, 


to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States.” 


The President then read a speech—the longest 
he ever made in his life, probably. That being 
done, he turned and shook hands with his wife 
and his old father. 

I saw him ride away in an open carriage, 
raising his hat in acknowledgment of the 
cheers which greeted him. 

Then the procession formed as rapidly as it 
could, which was at a very slow rate indeed, and 
the crowd dispersed from the Capitol grounds, 
most of them, probably, to go down the avenue 
and see the rest of the show. It is said that so 
many visitors never before came to an Inaugura- 
tion. 

What the next four years may bring to us, 
none can tell, but if Grant proves as great in 





the presidency as he has in the army, there will 
be nothing more to wish for, so far as he is con- 
cerned. 


ADVENTURE WITH A BUFFALO. 

One beautiful, clear, cold morning in Janua- 
ry, a Western hunter started out to shoot some 
prairie fowl. He had not been long searching, 
when he came in sight of an enormous bull buf- 
falo. He thus describes his encounter with him: 


He was standing a little way off on the plain, 
but the skirting willows and brushwood afford- 
ed me cover within eighty yards of him, profit- 
ing by which I crept up, and taking a deliberate 
aim, fired. The bull gave a convulsive start, 
moved off a little way, and turned his broad 
side again to me. I fired again, over a hundred 
yards this time, but he did not stir. I loaded 
and fired the third time, whereupon he turned 
and faced me, as if about to show fight. As I 





was loading for a fourth shot he tottered for-, 


ward a step or two; and I thought he was about 
to fall, so I waited a little while; but as he did 
not come down, I determined to go and finish 
him. Walking up, therefore, to within thirty 
paces of him, till I could actually see his eyes 
rolling, I fired for the fourth time directly at 
the region of the heart, as I thought; but to my 
utter amazement up went his tail and down 
went his head, and with a speed that I thought 
him little capable of, he was upon me in a 
twinkling. I ran hard for it, but he rapidly 
overhauled me, and my situation was becoming 
any thing but pleasant. Thinking he might, 
like our own bulls, shut his eyes in making a 
charge, I swerved suddenly to one side to escape 
the shock; but to my horror I failed in dodging 
him, for he bolted round quicker than I did, 
and affording me barely time to protect my 
stomach with the stock of my rifle, and to turn 
myself sideways in hopes of getting between 
his horns, he came plump upon me with a shock 
like an earthquake. 

My rifle stock was shivered to pieces by one 
horn, my clothes torn by the other. I flew into 
mid air, scattering my prairie hens and rabbits, 
which had hitherto hung dangling by leathern 
thongs from my belt in all directions, till land- 
ing at last, I fell unhurt in the snow, and al- 
most over me—fortunately not quite—rolled my 
— antagonist, and subsided in a snow 

rift. 

I was, luckily, not the least injured, the force 
of the blow having been perfectly deadened by 
the mass ef fur, wool and hair that clothed his 
shaggy head piece. 





CROCODILE AND APES. 


Are those men who play with danger, who, 
for the sake of a “good time,” a little fun?” run 


fearful risks—are they wiser than the apes de- 
scribed in this account? 


On some of the islands in the Gulf of Siam, 
crocodiles are very abundant, and a recent 
traveller in that region thus describes the man- 
ner in which these monsters of the deep catch 
the apes, also numerous, which sometimes take 
a fancy to play with them. 

Close to the bank lies the crocodile, his eo 8 
in the water, and only his capacious mout 
above the surface, ready to seize any thing that 
may come within reach. 

A troop of apescatch sight of him, seem to 
consult together, approac’, little by little, and 
commence their frolics, by turns actors and 
spectators. 

Onc of the most active, or most imprudent, 
jumps from branch to branch till within a re- 
spectful distance of the crocodile, when, hang- 
ing by one claw, and with the dexterity pecu- 
liar to these animals, he advances and retires, 
now giving his enemy a blow with his paw, at 
another time only pretending to do so. 

The other apes, enjoying the fun, evidently 
wish to take part in it; but the other branches 
being too high, they form a sort of chain by 
laying hold of each other’s paws, and. thus 
swing backwards and forwards, while any one 
of them who comes within reach of the croco- 
dile, torments him to the best of his ability. 

Sometimes the terrible jaws suddenly close, 
but not upon the audacious ape, who just es- 
capes; then there are cries of exultation from 
the tormentors, who gambol about joyfully. 

Occasionally, however, the claw is entrapped 
and the victim dragged with the rapidity of 
lightning beneath the water, when the whole 
troop disperse, groaning and shrieking. The 
misadventure does not, however, prevent their 
recommencing the game a few days afterwards. 
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A STORY OF A STAGE DRIVER. 


I once knew a man who, though now in wealth, 
was once a stage driver, of whom I will here re- 
late an incident: 

He was striving to make a connection for the 
sake of a large load of passengers which he was 
carrying, and he broke down not far from the 
dwelling of an old curmudgeon. The driver 
went to borrow his lumber wagon, to take his 
passengers on with. The man was absent from 
home, and his wife refused to lend the wagon. 

“You are perfectly right, madam,” said the 
driver, “but 1 must have it. I shall take it, and 
I will settle with your husband for it when he 
returns.” 

He took it, used it, and brought it back in 
good order. When he came to settle for it, the 
man met him full of anger, and thunderous 
with rage. After some expostulations, he said,— 
7 have come to settle with you for the wag- 
on. 

“Well, you shall,” said the man. 

“What shallI pay you for the use of it, an 
hour or two?” 

“You shall pay me fifty dollars.” 

He made no objection to the charge, handed 








the man fifty dollars, shook hands with him in 
the best good nature, and then mounted his 
coach pol rode off, his passengers protesting 
— his yielding to such an exorbitant de- 
mand. 

Two or three weeks afterwards, he found this 
~~ hanging about his boarding-place, and said 

im,— 

“Good morning, sir.” 

Said the man, “I came to see you about that 
wagon.” 

“I theught I paid you for it. How much do 
you want?” 

“That money has burned me ever since I took 
it from you. Here’s your fifty dollars—I cannot 
= it.” 

“Tt was wis difficulty that he could be male 
to accept about three dollars—a fair price for 
his wagon. When the neighbors heard this 
story, and looked at the affair from beginning 
to end, they said,— 

“Was not that the best way, after all? Was 
it not beautiful?” 
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ENGLISH WOMEN. 
A writer in a magazine so sketches the life of 
English women, that her Yankee cousins will 
not envy her: 


The inferior position of English women is 
first apparent to a foreigner in a variety of lit- 
tle details. 

Returning from an early morning ride, he 
notices the cottages of the working people by 
the roadside. The women are up and about, 
making the fires, carrying the coals, opening 
= while the men are still snoring 
soundly. - 

I should like to see an American husband 
wait for his wife, or an American son for his 
mother, to perform these matutinal functions, 
If he were not speedily bewigged by his own 
better-half, a more serious punishment would 
be adjudged him by a vigilance committee of 
neighboring housewives. 

Or breakfast is being prepared, and you notice 
the women buttering the bread so as to save 
their lords and masters the slightest unneces- 
sary exertion. An American might eat dry 
bread forever if he were unwilling to butter it 
himself. 

Then you catch sight of a woman on her 
knees lacing or unlacing a man’s boots. So 
menial a service would scandalize the best 
American wives. 

If an Englishman want a pipe, itis the wqaman 
who fills it and hands him the light; if his pot 
need replenishing, it is the woman who procures 
and pours out the ale; if there be an errand to 
be done, it is the woman who trots off while the 
man loafs or rests at home. 

In short, English women belonging to what 
are called the lower classes are evidently the 
servants of the men, while in America the men 
are as evidently the servants of the women, 
only that this latter service being that of the 
stronger to the weaker, never seems like servi- 
tude, even in the humblest families, but takes 
= nobler forms of politeness, solicitude and, 
duty. 








FITLY ANSWERED. 


A young city fop, in company with some 
belles of fashion, was riding into the country a 
pleasuring, when they saw a rustic-looking coun- 
try lad at work by the roadside. Thinkiug ita 
fine opportunity to show his wit to the damsels, 
by sporting with the poor boy’s ignorance, he 
accosted him: 

“Can you inform me, Mr. Zebedee, how far 
it is to where I am going, and which is the most 
direct road?” ; 

’ Poor Zebby, not the least daunted, but with 
the most sober and composed face, said,— 

“If you are going to the gallows, it is but 
short distance; if to jail, it stands but a few rods 
this side; but if only to poverty and disgrace, 
you are now approaching your journey’s end; 
and as for the most direct road to either, you 
are now in it, and cannot miss the way.” 

The dandy dropped his head and drove on. 


When fine clothes won’t treat rustf ones po- 
litely, it’s a sure sign there’s a fool in them. 
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UGLY. 


“Ugly,” as an adjective signifying “not hand- 
some,” is applied to the disposition. An evil- 
minded, ill-tempered person is said to be “ugly.” 
It sounds strange, away from New England to 
hear one say, “She is good-looking, but ugly. 

A writer says, “A British traveller, walking 
one day in a suburb of Boston, saw a woman 
out on a door-step whipping a screaming child. 

“ ‘Good woman,’ he asked, ‘why io you whip 
that boy so severely ?” 

“She answered, ‘Becauge lic is sc ugly.’ . 

“The Englishman walked on, but put down in 
his journal that ‘American mothers are so cruel 
as to beat their children because they are not 
handsome.’” This use of the word is provil- 
cial in England. See Baker’s Northamptonshire 
Glossary. 
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HOW POMPEY GREW SICK OF HIS 
BARGAIN. 


The following incident occurred before the re 
bellion, on board a vessel bound from New Or- 
leans to Corpus Christi. A slave, who had long 
been saving his picked-up earnings with the in- 
tention of purchasing his freedom, had pl 
in the hands of his master the sum of ‘ive hun- 
dred dollars as part payment. The voyage pro- 
gressed calmly, until one day, by some unlucky 
chance, Pompey tumbled overboard and was 
nearly drowned. After being rescued and land- 
ed on deck, drenched and dripping, ke rushed 
toward his master, and exclaimed, “Guess you d 
better gib me dose dollars agin, massa; niggers 
mighty onsartin property.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE OWL AND THE SINGING 
BIRDS. 

“How beautifully the birds sing!” remarked 
Constance, dropping her work into her lap. 

“Yes,” said Jessie; “it makes me so happy to 
hear them. I wish J were a bird. Idon’t think 
they ever have any trouble at all, do you?” 

Just then they heard the report of a rifle, and 
Sandy came toward the piazza with a dead 


bobolink in his hand. 
ee 
yj ase 
|; i 
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“OQ, Sandy, how cruel!” exclaimed Constance. 

“O, you naughty, wicked boy!”’ cried Jessie. 
“If you wanted to kill any thing, why didn’t 
you shoot a crow?” 

“Or the owl that kept me awake with his 
hooting last night?” said Constance. “Poor, in- 
nocent little fellow,” looking mournfully at 
bobolink. 

“T wish you’d shoot all the little birds on the 
premises,” said Mr. Wetherby, coming forward; 
“they are perfect nuisances. As for the owl, he 
docs no harm.” 

This owl wore a gray wig and spectacles, on 
account of which, and because he lived in the 
belfry just above the town clock, he was very 
much looked up to by the people of the village. 

He never mingled in the society of other 
birds, and because he was a hermit, he was re- 
garded as a saint. 

Poor bobolink, on the contrary, was looked 
upon as an idle and dissolute fellow, who cared 
for nothing but singing, and dancing, and gay 
company. Morcover, bobolink was a thief. He 
stole cherries. 

Robin redbreast was not thought any better 
of, although he plumed himself on having an 

ancestor famous in history. 

“Ancestry is nothing,” said Johnny Scott, 
whose grandfather was once transported to 
Botany Bay. 

The oriole, the swallow and the sparrow were 
all classed together with bobolink. The black- 
bird was a chattering gossip, and as for the 
lark, it was plain enough what place he held in 
public opinion, since the frolics of the wild 

youth of the town were always calied “larks.” 

Mr. Owl set up for a reformer. 
He shook his head and looked very grave over 
the light conduct of these gay birds; but at the 
same time, he said he loved them dearly—and 
80 he did, so dearly that he would eat them 
every chance he could get. 
“If they were all like me,” he said, looking a 

gteat deal wiser than King Solomon ever did, 

“if they were all like me, things would be very 

different.” 


In order to make them like liim, he thought it 


best to begin while they were young and tender, 
80 he took them before they were out of the 
shell. 


The mother bird coukd not so much as step off 


her nest to catch a grasshopper, but the owl 
— up her young ones and flew away with 
em. 


Mr. Wetheiby’s garden was silent and soli- 


No more little songsters to cheer Constance 
ather work and Jessie at her play. What-with 
Sandy and his rifle, and what with the owl, 


they had all been killed, or frightened away. 


World, either. 


Every thing was not right in the vegetable 


Constance discovered that her flowers were 
ing, and Mr. Wetherby’s plants showed 


He thought Johnny Scott, the gardener, had 


neglected them, so he berated him very soundly ; 
but Johnny said he had hoed and watered them 
every day. 
because the birds are all driven away.” 


“If you please, sir,” said he, “‘it’s 


“Nonsense; how can that be?” 

“They kept them free from insects.” 

“But they stole my fruit.” 

“I suppose they thought it was theirs,” said 
Sandy; “and any way, a few cherries and 
plums are small loss for the good they do.” 
The owl, meanwhile, came and hooted on the 


| barn every night, but Mr. Wetherby would not 


have him molested, because, he said, he was a 
friend to man, and killed mice and vermin. 
About this time, the chickens began to disap- 
pear mysteriously. Johnny stood sentinel, and 
one night saw the owl in the very act of pounc- 
ing down upon them. 

Sandy shot him with the rifle, and having 
stuffed his skin, gave it to Constance to place 
over her book-case. 

“I always knew he was a hypocrite, for all 
his solemn face,” said she. 

The next spring bobolink, robin redbreast, 
and all their train were singing in Mr. Wether- 
by’s garden as merrily as ever. 

Rutu CHESTERFIELD. 
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A LITTLE MAIDEN’S SONG TO HER 
DOLLY. 


Lie down, little Dolly, quite still on my lap, 
hile I hasten to put on your nightgown and cap; 
You have been wide awake this whole blessed day— 
Long enough, I am sure, for a Dolly to play. 
The sun has gone down full two hours ago; 
‘Tis long past your bed-time, you a well know; 
The bright stars are peeping from out the ¢lear skies; 
Then go to sleep, Dolly—come, shut your blue eyes. 


There! a soft little pillow lies under your head; 
ever a Dolly a cosier bed? 
I will cover you up, so warm and so nice— 
Then stop your cries, Dolly, hush! hush! in a trice. 
Mamma says the flowers were asleep long ago— 
Sweet roses, pure lilies, their heads drooping low; 
She says ‘tis a lesson for me and for you, 
That children and dollies should be asleep too. 


Hark! Susan is calling, now out goes the light; 
I will tuck you up snugly. then kiss you good-night. 
‘Tis time you were sleeping; for do you not know 
That the dear little birds went to bed long ago? 
Independent. 
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CURIOUS TOM. 


Little Tom Harding was a bright little fellow, 
good-tenpered, and obliging, and generally 
obedient; but he had one fault that quite 
spoiled him. 
Tom had a great deal of curiosity. He want- 
ed to know all about every thing—how it was 
made, what it looked like, how it felt, smelled, 
or tasted. 
He put the clock all out of order climbing up 
to it to see if he couldn’t find out what made 
the pendulum go. 
He punched a hole in his pretty airball to see 
what was inside that felt so soft, and yet swelled 
it out so nicely. 
He rubbed off nearly all the delicate color 
from a beautiful wax-rose which had been given 
to his mother, by poking his inquisitive nose 
down among the fragile leaves, to see if it real- 
ly didn’t smell, as well as look like the roses in 
the garden. 
He burned his fingers sticking them intoa pan 
of boiling molasses candy, to see if it wasn’t 
cool yet; and he had a very bitter taste on his 
tongue more than once, in trying the contents 
of various bottles on the closet shelf. 
One day, near Christmas, his mother wanted 
some things from the village store; so she gave 
him a written order, and Tom started off, quite 
proud of his errand. He gave the clerk his or- 
der, and the man put the things in the basket. 
On his way home Tom sat down on a stone by 
the wayside, and taking out one of the bottles, 
turned it round and round, and looked at it 
with prying eyes. 
“IT do wonder what it is and what it tastes 
like. It can’t be any great harm just to take 
the cork out and smell;” and the next moment 
he was tugging away at the stopper. 
It came hard, but it came at last, and Tom 
put the bottle eagerly to his nose. 
“That is good—smells like lemons; may be it 
tastes like lemons, too;”? and immediately the 
bottle went from his nose to his lips. 
And this big bottle, full of white, foamy-look- 
ing stuff, what could that be? 
He felt he must find out, at all costs; and 
away he went again, tugging at the cork. It 
came still harder than the other;.but when it 
did come, it was with a fizz and a pop, and a 
strong smell that nearly knocked poor Tom 
over. 
“O, dear,” he thought, in great delight, ‘‘it 
must be that funny kind of wine I’ve heard of, 








THE QUESTION SETTLED.—Those eminent men, 
Dr. James Clark, Physician to Queen Victoria, and Dr. 
Hughes Bennett, say that consumption can be cured. Dr, 
Wistar knew this when he discovered his now widely- 
known BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, and experience has 
proved the correctness of his opinion. 12—lw 





HEAVY ALL WOOL KIDDERMINSTERS, $1 per 
yard; heavy Linen Kidderminster, 87% cents per yard; 
Dundee Linen Carpets, 75 cents per yard; Russia Cottage 
Carpets, 62% and 50 cents per yard; Electro Carpets, 
imperfect in matching, 42 cents per yard. New Carpet 
Wareh 47 Wo Street, Boston. 

JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co. 





Par ee 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—We make a specialty of these 
goods. The largest assortment at the lowest. prices, at 
our New Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington St., Boston. 
Joun J. PEastEy & Co. 


CARPETS.—The people supplied at low prices. Now 
opening, Brussels, Tapestries, Three-plys, Superfines, 
Kidderminsters, Oil-cloths, Mattings, &c., at the new 
Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington St., Boston. 

h—4w JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co. 





GREAT SALE OF CARPETING.—In quence of 


= — = pepemnéibamsenals — a = 
PAIN-KILLER! 
AN EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL REMEDY 
FOR THE 


Cure of Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 


Bruises, Burns and Scalds, Sprains, Swelling of the 
Joints, Toothache, Pain in the Face, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism, and for SORE THRoat, SuDDEN COLDs, 
Covucns, and FEVER AND AGUE, it is the most popular 
medicine extant. 

Its Errect 1s INSTANTANEOUS. 

GG Directions accompany each bottle. Purchasers 
should be careful to sce that they getthe GENUINE 
PAIN KILLER, made by PERRY DAVIS & SON, and 
not allow worthless imitations to be palmed upon them 
by unprincipled dealers, 


PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN KILLER, 


As aninternal remedy, has no equal. Incases of cholera, 
summer complaints, dyspepsia, dysentery, asthma, it 
cures in one night by taking it internally, and bathing 
with it freely. It is the best liniment in America. Its 
action is like magic, when externally applied to bad 
sores, burns, scalds and sprains. For the sick headache 
one toothache, don't fail to try it. In short, it is a Pain 
er. 
The Biblical Recorder, in speaking of Pain Killer, says : 
“We believe the public generally have great confidence 
in this medicine. The numerous testimonials in its favor 
from well known clergymen and missionaries are well 





the removal of the block we occupy, by order of the city 
government, to widen Hanover Street, and no other 
premises being available, we shall sell off our entire 
stock of Carpetings at wholesale and retail, at greatly 
reduced prices, presenting an opportunity that has not 
been offered for years for purchasers to supply them- 
selves at such low prices. Our entire stock will be open 
to retail customers, comprising Brussels, Tapestries, 
Three-plys, Kidderminsters, superfines, extra fines, &c. 
Also, Stair Carpets in large variety, Floor Oil Cloths, 
Canton Mattings, Rugs, Mats, &c. New ENGLAND Car- 
PET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 10—4w 





RED LEG BALLOONS, 
With directions how to make them float in the air. 
Send 25 cents for two samples. Wholesale price-list of 
BALLOONS and other TOYS to Dealers and Agents, free. 
12—-lw PATTEN & CO., 36 Dey St., New York. 


ALL THE CHILDREN 





CRY FOR IT! 


And it CURES the Cold or Cough IMMEDIATELY. 
It is DELIGHTFUL to the TASTE and contains no 
DRUGS! 


The F'amous 


DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 


Don't buy Opium, and Antimony, and Ipecac, and all 
such trash, for children to swallow. Obtain this gen- 
uine Chemical at only 25 cents a bottle. 


Every good Apothecary will be sure to have it. 


REMEMBER! 


DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 


Only 25 Cts. a Bottle. 





Maple Leaves 
Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 


Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, 
and its matter 1s varied and interesting, and peculiarly 
suited to rural homes. Every one may find something to 
suit his or her taste in its entertaining columns, which 
are a melange of Stories, Poetry, Puzzles, Agricultural 
and Scientific Articles, Useful Recipes, O: 1 


«ito convince any but the most skeptical. If 
there be any of our readers who still doubt touching the 
magic powers of Perry Davis’ Pain KIvver to relieve 
ye. we advise them to buy one bottle and give it a trial. 
ye never knew it to fail." 
The Pain Killer is sold by druggists every where. 
Prices—25 cents and 50 cents per bottle. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors. 

74 High Street, Providence, R. 1. 
378 St. Paul Street, Montreal, C. E. 

17 Southampton Row, London, England. 12-lw 


Allen’s Lung Balsam! 
The great remedy for the cure of 
Consumption and Diseases of the Lungs. 


The result of its use is a proof of its great value. The 
extraordinary healing properties of this remedy are cx- 
perienced by all those who have used it. Their testimo- 
ny will be found in a pale. which can be had of the 
agents where the medicine is for sale. 


Covuens AND COLDs, 

however distressing, are broken up in an incredibly short 
time, by causing a specitic influence on the lungs, so 
that the matter and phlegm are easily expectorated. 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


contains no opium in any form. It is yon ey 4 harmless 
for the most delicate child. 1t is every where in good de- 
mand and gives good satisfaction. 

Physicians who have failed to cure their patients should 
try this medicine before they gre the case up, as we 
know bm j many valuable lives have been saved by being 
persuaded to give it a trial. 

DON'T DESPAIR becausé all other remedies have 
failed, but try this remedy and you will not be deceived. 
he proprietors of this valuable BALsaM take pleasure 
In calling to it the attention of all medicine dealers, de- 
siring that they — a supply of it, and recommend it 
to their afflicted patrons amd friends. It will stand the 
test for merits, as has the celebrated Pain-Killer. 


IT WILL CURE WHEN 
ALL OTHERS FAIL. 


Directions Accompany Each Bottle. 


“About a year ago I was attacked with hemorrhage of 
the lungs, and. have been coughing almost incessantly 
since—till I commenced the use of ALLEN'S LUNG 
BALSAM, by which I have been greatly relieved, in fact 
almost permanently cured. C. G. MERRICK." 
Rahway, N. J., Dec. 14, 1868. 


12—lw For Sale by all Druggists. 
A NEW TALE OF UNDERGROUND LIFE! 
JSUST READY. 


DEEP DOWN: 
A Tale of the Cornish Mines, 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


AUTHOR OF “FIGHTING THE FLAMES," “SILVER LAKE," 
“THE CORAL ISLAND," ETO. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Fine Cloth........... seeeeocccons $1 60, 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
ll—2w 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 





12mo. 





I rt, 
etc., etc., and every number is finely illustrated. Itis is 
sued about the first of each month, and is sent regu 
larly to subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those 
who will getup clubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage. Send twenty-five cents and get 
the paper for a year; you will not regret it. Address O. 
A. KOORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 3—l0w 


CATARREH! CATARREL! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is athand. Dr. Wadsworth's Dry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head during the past = years. 
Pamphiet all about Catarrh sent on receipt o' 





Street, Boston. 6—l2w 





stamp to 
ay postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, Providence, 
k I., also for sale by G. C. GOODWIN & Co., 38 Hanover 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 


Just Published. Will be found to be exceedingly at« 
tractive for YOUNG SINGERS, at School and at Home. 
Part I. contains: Musical Notation. Part Il. Rounds 
and Exercises adapted to Physical Action. Part IIL. 
Songs for all Occasions; and Part 1V. A Fine Collection 
of Sacred Pieces. By W. O. Perkins, author of “The 
Nightingale,"’ “Sabbath School Trumpet,” &c. Price, 
Fitty Cents, on cuneate of which copies will be mailed, 

ost-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 

Yashington St., Boston. CHAS. H. DITSON & CU., 711 
Broadway, New York. 9—4w 


SYSTEMATIC. 





PERSISTENT. JUDICIOUS. 
EV AN’S 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Is conducted on the principle of recOmmending to its 





tled beyond all dispute that 
sure cure for 


Pains or Irritation of Throat and Chest. w 


ITS P@®WER has been Selly coated and it is now set- 
hite Pine Compound is a 
idney Complaints, Weak ee 








patrons such papers as will repay their investment, and 
OFFERS INDUCEMENTS 





MAGIC, MYSTERY AND MIRTH sent to any ad 
fork. 


ie —$ 


Nassau Street, New 





that always goes off with a bang. Guess I’ll 
take a taste;”’ and so, although the sharp, 
strong scent nearly took his breath away, he 


low. 

No words could describe the terrible effects 
that followed. Poor Tom’s mouth, and throat, 
and nose were perfectly skinned. It seemed to 
him that they were certainly on fire; and he 
ran home to his mother, shrieking,— 

“O, water, water! I’m burning, burning up!” 

Every thing was done that could be to re- 
lieve his pain; but you may guess it was not 
much of the mince-pies or the nae tog 

oor Tom could eat that Christmas; but the 





tigns of disease, 















esson, Gone _ helped to break him of his 
’g Paper. 
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put the bottle to his lips, and took a good swal- | oay QING tor oxgy innabine Gad will cow @ ctvomaen, mane beam 


tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 
to $200 jon from wh 


month, everywh 1 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 8 


ENSE 'F 
| ING MACHINE. 


This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck 


AMILY 


ico only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We wil! 


Lock Stitch.” 


per month and ora i 








cast-iron 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical 


y 
dress on receipt of a postage stamp, by W. a 


ere, male and female, to introduce the 
BEW- 


quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Pri 


twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; ST. LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS, 
CAUTION.—Do not be fmposed upon by other parties palming 
hl hi under the same name or othere 


superior to any heretofore obtainable 
TO ADVERTISERS 
SENDING THEIR ORDERS TO 
106 Washington Street...... Boston, Mass, 


Our new circular, containing a list of 100 of the 
Very Best Newspapers and Magazines in 
the country, whose 


AGGREGATE CIRCULATION 


Is at least 


2,800,000 Each Issue. 


. 





inducements 
SE CO., Boeton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, - 














machine manufactured. rome SENT ON APPLICATION. 
AW D — —To Sell the o « an 
mee can tag whey : ee 
to Agents. Address, AMERICAN Ki 7s 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be fourid on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
_ MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 





THE PORTUGUESE MAN-O’-WAR. 

There is a little creature sails the ocean that 
is as well known to mariners as the north star, 
and which is distinguished both by the boldness 
of his seamanship and by the great beauty of 
his person. 

Sailors call it the Portuguese man-o’-war, for 
reasons which it would be difficult to find. It is 
often confounded with the nautilus, from which, 
however, it differs both in genus and appear- 
ance. The locality where it most abounds, is 
the great belt of water lying to the southward 
and westward of the Azores or Western Islands. 
It is one of the large family of sea-nettles, so 
called on account of the burning sensation they 
impart to the skin when they come in contact 
with it. 





The cause which produces this stinging effect 
is to be found in the provision God has made 
for the protection of the little creature against 
its foes. 

Concealed in the tubes of the feelers with 
which it is abundantly furnished, is an acrid 
substance which the animal is capable of eject- 
ing at will. 

Seen on the surface of the water, the Portu- 
guese man-o’-war looks like a semi-transparent 
bladder, about six to ten inches long at the 
water’s edge, its form upwards being that of a 
quadrant of a circle. 

This quadrant is generally of a whitish-blue 
color, fringed at the edge with a beautiful and 
delicate pink, or not unfrequently with an ultra- 
marine blue, that is gradually blended with the 
body color. 

The quadrant is of a membranous character, 
and looks like a shell, for which it is ofter mis- 
taken; its sides are somewhat compressed, and 
descend from a narrow apex toa base varying 
from two to four inches in breadth. They are 
also crinkled, or ribbed, so as to allow of a re- 
duction of sail at the will of the creature—for 
the membranous quadrant is as a sail to the 
medusa, and being exposed to the wind, scems 
to drive its owner along faster than the fleetest 
yacht. 

Below the surface of the water, the Portu- 
guese man-o’-war is seen to consist of a bundle 
‘of brown feelers and tubes, that look like so 


| 


many roots. Some of these act as feelers, or 
look-outs, to guard the bold vessel from harm- 
ful cruisers of the fishy kind; others serve to 


| seize the prey required for the medusa’s suste- 


nance; and others as grapplers, or anchors, by 


| which it can fasten itself to any object. 


In the large specimens of this medusa these 
roots stretch far below the surface of the water, 
where they straggle out in the fulfilment of their 
respective functions. 

Whenever the weather is too rough to allow 


|of the Portuguese man-o’-war continuing his 


course without danger, or when an enemy too 


| powerful to be fought heaves in sight, the sin- 


gular creature, by what is apparently a muscu- 
lar action, lays his sail flat on the water, quick- 


| ly furls it in that position, and, having taken it 





in, lets out the air in the bladder which acts as 
its float, and allowing itself to become dead- 
weight, sinks rapidly down to depths where the 
curiosity of man cannot follow him. 


As a rule, it is only in fine weather that Por- | 
tuguese men-o’-war are seen; the sailors look | 


upon them as the harbingers of calm, and they 
may be seen on occasions sailing in large con- 
voys, the most picturesque little craft on the 
face of the whole ocean. 

Should night overtake them while they are 
prosecuting their voyage, they are prepared 
with warning signals to other navigators to 
keep clear of them. 

By a beautiful provision of their Maker, these 
creatures are enabled to make the whole of their 
sail luminous with a phosphorescent light, which 
has an appearance kindred with that of the “in- 
effectual fire’ of the glow-worm. 


The precise duty of the Portuguese man-o’- | 


war im the economy of nature is not well ascer- 
tained. Its relatives, other meduse, form the 
chief food of the whale, but this one, though its 
dimensions are no larger than have been al- 
ready stated, is too large for passage down the 
narrow gullet of that great fish. 

Richard Ligon, writing in 1673, beautifully 
speaks both of the creature and its unascer- 
tained function, in the following words: 

“Yet this great masterpiece of nature (the 
whale) is not, in my opinion, so full of wonder, 
nor doth raise the consideration to such a 
height as this little fish, the curvil, who can, 
when he pleases, enjoy himself with his neigh- 
bor fishes under water, and when he puts on a 
resolution to try his fortune in another element, 
the air, he riseth to the top of the sea, let.the 
billows go never so high, and there, without the 
help of a sailor, raises up his mainmast, spreads 
his sails, which he makes of his own sinews, 
fits his rudder and ballast, and begins his voy- 
age; but to what coast he is bound, or what 
traffic he intends, himself and He that made 
him only can tell. . 

“Fishes there are none to prey on, nor flies, 
and therefore it is not for food he travels. I 
have seen them five hundred leagues from any 
land. If his voyage be to any port, he must 
have a long time and much patience to go 
thither; if to sea, he’s there already. 

“In one thing he hath the advantage of any 
ship that ever sailed, for he can go nearer the 
wind by a point than the most yare friggot that 
ever was built, which shows how far nature can 
exceed art. Another advantage he has, that in 
the greatest tempest he never fears drowning. 
Compass nor card he needs not, for he is never 
out of his way. Whether, then, his voyage be 
for pleasure or profit, we are yet to seek.” 


—_+o>—_—__ 


CURIOUS LOSSES OF MONEY. 


Miss Minnie Grey, of Fletcher, Vt., placed 
her wallet, containing thirty-nine dollars, in a 
drawer, not long since, as the safest place in 
which to put it. Having occasion to look to her 
treasure in a few days, she discovered that the 
leather had been cut and the moncy abstracte. 
She mourned her loss for some days, it being 
her entire savings the past summer, when it was 
suggested that possibly it might be found, or a 

ortion of it, on the premises, as without doubt 
it was taken by some small animal. Search 
was made in the upper story of the dwelling, 
and between the timbers, near the roof, a nest 
was found containing the missing bills, with 
other rubbish, mutilated in every conceivable 
shape. This nest was finally assorted, identi- 
fied and redeemed by the banks of issue in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, without the loss of a 
dollar, much to her gratification. 


Not so fortunate was the loser in the next in- 
stance, which the European papers relate: 


At the bank of a provincial town in Prussia, 
there appeared a peasant with an odd mass of 
pulp, requesting the cashier to change that for 
him. On close examination one little scrap was 
found containing the number of a ten-thaler 
bank note; the rest was pulp, and nothing could 
be made of it. The poor peasant then explained 
matters. He had brought eighty thalers in 
bank notes from the market, and had lost the 
little bundle in the stable. There an eager goat 
found it, and proceeded calmly to eat it up. 
The peasant having become aware of his loss, 


THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








rushed back into the stable, and just entered it 
in time to perceive the last morsel of a ten-tha- 
ler note disappearing. His wife, wise woman, 
advised him to kill the goat at once. This he 
had done, and here was the result. All the 
printing having been almost entirely obliterat- 
| ed, the question has arisen whether it might be 
| possible to restore some portions of it by chem- 
ical agencies, or to discover by means of a pow- 
erful microscope traces which, to the naked eye, 
are invisible. The peasant, in the interval, has 
| received the value of the one note, and a prom- 
|ise that every thing possible shall be done for 
| him as to the others. 


es 
LITTLE SPIDERS. 


I was ina hot-house, not long since, where 
| there were some very curious and valuable 
| plants which had been brought from a foreign 
;country. The gardener was busily engaged in 
| washing, with a sponge and water, every ten- 
| dril of these plants. I could see no enemy, and 
| no occasion for so much trouble; but the gar- 
| dener was vehement in his outcry against a very 
small red spider, which he said, except he could 
get rid of it, would soon kill his favorite plants. 

In vain did I endeavor to discover this little 
| enemy, and I could almost have doubted its ex- 
istence, had he not shown me the ravages that 
had been committed by an enemy of the same 
kind on another of his plants. The speckled, 
fading leaf that yet remained on the plant, and 
| the many dead leaves strewed around it, with 
| the evident marks upon them of the destructive 
| work of this little enemy, seemed to cry aloud 
in my ears, “Trifle not with little sins,’ but 
WATCH AND PRAY against them, for they are 
like the little spiders that spoil the vines. 
a 
THE FLY ON THE WINDOW. 
Nay, do not catch the little thing, 
Lest you should chance to tear its wing; 
You must not even try. 
Perhaps one —— little touch 


Might hurt tbe y so very much 
That the poor thing would die. 


I’m very sure you’d not be pleased 

If any body rudely seized 
And held you by the arm; 

If, when you tried to get away, 

You were held tight and made to stay, 
Although it did you harm, 


Now watch it creeping up the pane, 
And when it buzzes down again, 
Give it a little treat; 
I’ll put some sugar on your hand, ; 
And then perhaps ’t will come and stand, 
And let you see it eat. 
Songs for my Children. 


——_@——_—_— 
A MILLIARD OF MINUTES, 


When, after the Restoration, it was proposed 
to raise a milliard of francs for the French emi- 
gres, Gen. Foy exclaimed, “Do you know that a 
milliard of minutes have not elapsed since the 
death of Christ?” 

Although this was said nearly half a century 
ago, the milliard of minutes (1,000,000,000) have 
not yet flown by. On next Christmas day there 
will have passed but 982,368,000 minutes. There 
being but 525,600 minutes in the year, thirty- 
four years must clapse before the milliard is 
reached, which will bring us to the year 1902. 
Taking the average duration of life, nine-tenths 
of the persons now living on the earth will not 
be alive in 1902. 

en 


THE “SHIFTLESS” MAN. 


He has not changed much (as the following 
shows) since Solomon described him so well. 
(Prov. 24: 30-84.) 


His hens roost in trees through the storms of 
Winter, and he complains that they lay no eggs; 
his cows shiver by the side of the fence, and he 
complains that the children eat too much but- 
ter; he goes to the grocery with a jug in one 
end of the sack and a stone in the other, and he 
wipes his nose with his coat-sleeve. 

—_—__—_. 


A YOUNG SOVEREIGN. 


The continental journals report that Tchung- 
tche, the young emperor of China, who is just 
fourteen years of age, has been recently mar- 
ried to a young lady in her eleventh year. Her 
family, it appears, was honored for many years 
by the special favor of the Emperor Too-Kwang, 
who died in 1850. The young Emperor Tchung- 
tche will shortly be declared of age, and will 
take upon himself the duties of his position. 
He will, most probably, be the youngest ruler 
in the world. 

‘sceinaeatiiialeaeaiaiia 


GO IF YOU CAN, 


You tell a person that you will clasp his 
hands together in such a manner that he shall 
not be able to leave the room without unclasp- 
ing them, although you will not confine his 
feet, or bind his body, or in any way oppose his 
exit. This trick is performed by clasping the 
party's hands round the pillar of a large circu- 
lar table, or other bulky article of furniture, 
too large to drag through the doorway. 

ae Sees 


INTELLIGENCE OF AN ELEPHANT.—A train 
of artillery going to Seringapatan, had to cross 
the shingly bed of a river. A man, who was 
sitting on a gun carriage, fell; in another sec- 
ond the wheel would have passed over his body. 
An elephant, walking by the side of the car- 
riage, saw the danger, and instantly, without 
any order from his keeper, lifted the wheel from 
the ground, leaving the fallen man uninjured. 


A TEACHER was explaining to a little girl the 
meaning of the word cuticle. 

“What is that all over my face and hands?” 

“It’s freckles, sir,” answered the little cherub. 





A NEGLECTED COUGH, COLD, or SORE THROAT, 
which might be checked by asimple remedy, like Brown's 
Bronchial Troches, if allowed to progress, may terminate 
seriously. For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh and Con- 
sumptive Coughs, “The Troches"' are used with advan- 
tage, giving oftentimes immediate relief. Singers and 
public speakers will find them also excellent to clear the 
voice and render articulation wonderfully easy. 12—lw 





DECAYED TEETH are often caused by the use of 
imperfectly powdered charcoal and gritty substances. 
THE Best article for cleansing and whitening the Teeth, 
and correcting the breath, is “Brown's Camphorated Sa- 
ponaceous Dentifrice."’ Made only by John I. Brown & 
Sons, and sold by most dealers at 25 cts. 12—1w 





To Housekeepers. 


BURNETT'S STANDARD 


FLAVORING BXTRACTS. 


LEMON, VANILLA ROSE, 
ALMOND, NECTARINE, CELERY, 
ORANGE, PEACH, NUTMEG, 
CINNAMON, CLOVES, GINGER. 
For Flavoring Ice Creams, Custards, Pies, Blanc Mange, 
Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, &c. 

The superiority of these Extracts consists in their Per- 
fect Purity and Great Strength. They are warranted per- 
fectly free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter 
into the composition of many of the factitious fruit flavors 
now in the market. They are not only true to their 
names, but are prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and are so highly concentrated that a small quantity only 
need be used. 


Testimony of Popular Hotels. 


“Pre-cminently superior."’s- Parker House, Boston. 

“The ne plus ultra."’—Union Hall, Saratoga. 

“The best in the world.’’—Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
“Used exclusively for years.''—Continental Hotel, Phil'a. 
“Possess rare qualitics.'""—Eutaw House, Baltimore. 
“Far superior to any.’’—Willard's Hotel, Washington. 
“None compare with yours."*—Burnet House, Cincinnati. 
“We find them the best.""— Southern Hotel, St. Louis. 
“We now use them exclusively.""—Sherman H'se, Ch'go. 
“Far better than any other.'"—Russell House, Detroit. 


Testimony of Prominent Dealers. 


“The best in use.""—S. S. Pierce, Boston. 


“Equal to any—growing in favor.’""—Acker, Merrall & 
Condit, New York. 


“The best and most popular in use.""—Wm. H. Jackson & 
o., New York. 


“Give entire isfaction.’"—Thomp 
Philadelphia. 
“We sell no others.""—Geo. H. Reese & Bro., Baltimore. 


“Have adopted them exclusively.""—Joseph S. Pecbles, 
Cincinnati. 


“Have | Ab universal satisfaction.’’—David Nicholson, 
St. Louts. 


“The very best in the country."'"—Stanton & Co., Chicago. 
“Always up tothe standard.""—G. & R. Me Millan, Detroit. 


“Merit the confidence of all dealers.""—Alex. McGibbon, 
Montreal. 





, Black & Son, 


OS” For Sale by all Grocers. £0) 


Burnett’s Standard Preparations. 


Cocoaine. A Compound of Cocoa-Nut Oil, &c., 
for the Hair. 

Florimel. A Delicate Perfume for the Handk’chf. 

Kalliston. A Cosmetic for removing Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, &c. 

Oriental Tooth Wash. An Elixir for Preserv- 
ing the Teeth and Gums. 

Burnett’s Cologne Water. Unrivalled in Rich- 
ness and Delicacy of Perfume. 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. 

Rose Cold, Hay Fever, &c. 
Burnett’s Standard Flavoring Extracts. 
For Cooking Purposes. 

Cc The above-n..med articles are manufactured solely 
by the Proprietors. The names and tilivs thereof ore 
adopted as Trad+-Marks, to secure th public and pro- 
prictors ag sinst imposi'ion by the introduction of spurious 
articles. All unauthorized use of these trade-marks will 
be promptly prosecuted. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
10—2weop No. 27 Central Street, Boston 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS! 


Sore THroat, INFLUENZA, WaHoopina CoucH, 
Croup, Liver CoMPLAINT, BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, BLEEDING 
OF THE LuNGs, and every affection of the 

Throat, Lungs and Chest, 


Are speedily and permanently cured by the use of that 
old and reliable remedy, 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


This well-known eee does not dry up a Cough 
and leave the cause behind, as is the case with most med- 
icines, but it loosens and cleanses the Lungs and allays 
irritation, thus removing the cause of the complaint. 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 
by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved 
by hundreds of testimonials received by the proprictors- 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston, ant 
sold by dealers generally. 


GRACE’S SALVE 


Works like magic on OLD SoRES, BURNS, SCALDS, na 


For Asthma, 





Wovtnps, Brvises, SPRAINS, (HAPPED Hanps, CHI 
BLAINS, &c. It is prompt in action, soothes the pain. 
takes out the sorencss, and reduces the most angry ook: 
ing swellings and infi ion, thus affording relief an 
a complete cure. 

ll—2w SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Propr's, Boston. 








FRESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, prepaid 
by mail. For 10 cts. per oz. the best sorts Asparagus, 
Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach and Tarnip. or 
15 and 25 cts. per oz., the best Ca »bage, Celery, Chicory, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash and Tomato. 
For 40 cts., Oniéns and Peppers. “The above, also, in 5 ct 
rs. 25 sorts Garden and Flower Sceds, $l. Cata 





pe ; 
es gratis. Early Rose Potato, 75 cts. per lb.; $3 for 
8 tbs. Seeds en Commission. Ana wanted. 
l04wW B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 
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